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Political Parties and the Public Peril, 


Republican organs like the 7rvibune and Press are entering 
upon elaborate proofs that if we had an adequate tariff law we 
should not now be dependent on a private banking syndicate 
for the feigned ability of the treasury to redeem its notes in 
gold. Hence, they are arguing, if we get into the trough of 
the sea within a few weeks or months it will be a sign, not that 
more bonds must be issued, but the gaps in the tariff law must 
be filled up. Proper duties on wools and woolens would fill up 
$32,000,000 of the revenue gap, proper duties on pottery $8,000,- 
000 more, and, if needed, sugar would supply $50,000,000 with 
ease. With $90,000,000 more revenue the treasury would be out 
of trouble. 

To this the financial and commercial organs are replying 
that more revenue will not alone suffice unless it be gold rev- 
enue. “We are,” they say, “in the swamp of paper-money rev- 
enue, collecting all our customs duties in greenbacks, and col- 
lecting almost no gold duties (except in the Pacific states) with 
which to sustain an annual demand against our citizens of fully 
$75,000,000 of gold a year to cancel our net adverse interna- 
tional balance over what we can pay in crops and export of 
securities.” 

It has been made plain that the payment of customs revenue 
partly in greenbacks prevailed until the year 1890 without caus- 
ing serious harm. It became more important after 1890, and 
first began to be deemed a danger that needed watching in 
1892-3 when Cleveland came in. In 1889 from 85 to 92 per 
cent. of the customs duties were paid in gold, and not a single 
greenback was presented at the treasury for redemption. This 
indicates that in the first year of Harrison all was peace, as it 
had been for the ten years previous. The treasury made all its 
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payments at the clearing-house in gold (or certificates ), amount- 
ing to from twenty to twenty-eight millions per month. Hence 
there was no occasion for the banks to withhold gold from their 
customers when they needed gold for payment of duties, and 
gold was freely drawn from the banks by all who desired to 
pay duties. From eighty-five to ninety-two per cent. of the 
duties collected were paid in gold. 

The same state of facts as to the per cent. of duties paid in 
United States notes marked the years 1884 to 1888 inclusive, 
the proportion being from 8 to 44 per cent. 

For the fiscal year 1890 the U. S. treasury paid $230,000,000 
in gold at the Clearing House, collected 92.1 per cent. of its cus- 
toms duties in gold, and though the exports in gold were $17,- 
272,000, only $732,000 in greenbacks were presented for redemp- 
tion. From this time on the rapid decline of gold revenue 
appears in the following table : 


Per Cent. oF 
|Dutres Pai ws Exports oF Goup. REDEMPTION. 
Gotp. 


j 
| Treasury PAYMENTS IN 
| Crearinc House. 





$212,200,000 79.6 $86,363,000 $5,986,000 
97,300,000 28 50,194,000 6,470,000* 

10,500,000 6.5 108,681,000 102,094,000 

98,300,000 21.9 76,978,000 84,839,000 
None. None. 66,125,000 














*g months. 


These tables indicate that in the years when the merchants 
were paying off an adverse international balance of trade with 
gold, without applying to the sub-treasury for redemption of 
greenbacks, it was because the government was in fact paying 
the gold to the banks through the Clearing House. With this 
gold obtained by the banks through the Clearing House the mer- 
chants made their payments, and the government got the gold 
back through its customs duties. 

The Journal of Commerce regards this entente cordiale or, as it 
calls it, this “association” of the government with the banks as 
being the veritas caput or true source of the gold stream, and 
says, “ All will be well if the treasury will again pay its balance 
at the Clearing House in coin.” The banks will then draw gold 
from the treasury through the Clearing House in such quantities 
that the banks can again pay merchants’ checks in gold, and 
thus the gold supply to the treasury will be restored. 
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To this the Evening Post replies, in substance, that when 
the government paid its Clearing House balances in gold it was 
paying not only the export demand but an independent bank 
demand above what was needed for export, and hence, by infer- 
ence, that when it turned from redeeming its Clearing House 
balances in gold to redeeming its notes in gold it really lessened 
its gold drain by confining it to the demand for export. Says 
the Evening Post: “Taking the fiscal year 1891-92, the returns 
show that for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1891, the Treasury 
paid into the Clearing House $46,200,000 in gold, while it only 
received $15,800,000 of gold for customs. For the six months 
ended June 30, 1892, the Treasury paid $50,900,000 of gold to 
the Clearing House, and only received from the banks $15,800,- 
ooo of gold for customs. During that year there were $50,000,- 
000 of gold exported, of which the banks provided $31,500,000, 
the remainder being taken out of the Treasury. After July 1, 
1892, the Treasury practically ceased paying its Clearing House 
balance in gold and the banker no longer paid customs duties 
in gold. For the six months ending Dec. 31, 1892, the Treasury 
paid $6,800,000 of gold into the Clearing House and received 
$5,500,000 from the banks for customs. During the same period 
$44,900,000 of gold was exported, of which the banks provided 
only $14,000,000.” 

The transition on the part of the Treasury from paying its 
Clearing-House balances in gold to paying only its government 
notes in gold, does not seem to us to be the drying up of an 
original source of gold supply, since the government alone is 
in both cases the sole source of supply, and it is a case only of 
paying with right hand or left. 

If this be true, the Journal of Commerce's nostrum for restor- 
ing the gold supply, viz., that the treasury again pay its Clear- 
ing House balances in gold (out of the proceeds of its gold 
loans, of course) and thereby stop its coin redemptions, is like 
asking a man who is unable to walk, to fly. It would be de- 
lightfully ample for the purpose if it could be done, but whence 
is the government to get the gold to settle $212,000,000 or so of 
Clearing House balance asin 1891, being its annual payments to 
the banks ? If it could do so no dilemma would exist. Such an 
adjustment would make the Treasury the source from which gold 
not merely from customs duties could be obtained, but also from 
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which all checks for government dues, pensions, salaries, etc., 
which should get into the banks for collection, would be met. 
Would notthis help to swell the demand onthe Treasury for gold? 
It might stock up the banks with a large share of the gold ob- 
tained from the next sale of bonds and leave even less for export. 

The Journal of Commerce in fixing upon the “disruption of 
exchange relations between the government and the banks, as 
the responsible cause, has only struck a symptom or incident 
which is itself due to the general disease. It is like the sur- 
geons in Garfield’s case probing the pus-sack made by their 
own instruments, and mistaking it for the actual wound made 
by the ball. 

The Evening Post has a complacent way of evading the ac- 
tual proposal of a remedy by saying “all this comes from the 
government having gone into banking” (issued paper money), 
“and the short and simple remedy is for the government to go 
out of the banking business.” To this the short and simple 
reply is, how is the government to get out of the banking busi- 
ness (retire its $500,000,000 of notes) unless somebody else goes 
into this particular form of banking and becomes the govern- 
ment’s banker or the government bank ? 

On this point the Republican party and the financial press 
of the great cities, including the Journal of Commerce, have 
made no more progress than the Democratic press, the Popu- 
list press, or the country press. The Journal of Commerce well 
says: “Weare within four months of a probable renewal of 
the dangers of a falling reserve, and yet really no more assured 
of a normal and permanent settlement than when the troubles 
first set in. Neither by the government, nor by the banks, nor 
by the press, nor by students of finance, has anything beyond 
transient palliations been so far suggested. Strange to say, so 
long as postponements of the evil day of suspension are possi- 
ble, not even the most responsible men in the world of finance 
seem to feel the necessity for a more fundamental treatment 
of the situation.” This is exactly true, the only fact essential 
to its completeness being that the plan of relief prescribed by 
the Journal of Commerce is equally inadequate to meet the dif- 
ficulty. 

The government hitherto has transacted its banking busi- 
ness with no other of the appliances for banking than an iron 
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chest called the Sub-Treasury, to keep its specie in, and a print- 
ing-mill to grind off its notes and bonds. It can have no other 
actual capital than its surplus of revenue over expenditure, in 
place of which for two years past it has had a deficit. Where 
there is in the Bank of England a debt so manipulated and 
utilized as to convert it into a bank capital of about $100,000,- 
000, in our present government banking experiment there is 
only a hole, a public right to present to this bank $500,000,000 
of its own notes for redemption, and an obligation, without 
having a dollar of gold revenue, to dole out $75,000,000 in gold 
for export. 

The United States were in a position less bad than this in 
1816, through having saturated and depleted the Treasury with 
depreciated war promises which could not be met. It organ- 
ized a government bank through which every demand prom- 
ise was cancelled within two years, and every time promise far 
within twenty years. The question which confronts us is the 
same old question which was addressed to Hamilton in 1789: 
“What will you do with your debt ?” Hamilton’s answer can 
not fail to be in the mouth of every statesman and financier 
worthy of the name to-day: “ Bank on it.” 

Only by private banking on the government debt can we 
lift the burden of $346,000,000 in government notes off the 
shoulders of the government itself and transfer it to the bank- 
ers. Only by banking on the government debts can we entitle 
every merchant in the country who needs gold for paying cus- 
toms duties to draw a check on his bank payable in gold. 
Chase conceived in part the scheme of a set of institutions 
which would supply the need for banking institutions by the 
people. But he gave the arch no keystone. He supplied no 
institution which would relieve the government of its banking 
business and make its own banking solvent. The wheel was 
left without a hub. In so doing he created an exigency which 
will seem to be overwhelmingly disastrous until some Hamilton 
or Gallatin steps forward and says to the Third Bank of the 
United States as God in the beginning said unto the light—JZe. 

The institution, syndicate, or bank which performs the most 
gigantic financial service ever performed for a government— 
that of rescuing it from bankruptcy—must have a power, per- 
manence, and capital proportionate to its task. It cannot meet 
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in February and dissolve in October. It must act within the 
law, and not without or above the law. It must have its head- 
quarters in the United States, not in London. It must hold the 
revenues and receive the deposits of the Government year in 
and year out. It must combine in its directory the best facul- 
ties of our Government officials and the most responsible rep- 
resentatives of banking and business. It must have a financial 
power towering above that of the Bank of England or of 
France, as the exigency which calls it into existence is greater 
than any which gave rise to either of those institutions, yet it 
must be federal and diffused in its capital and loans, as were 
the former “Banks of the United States,” so that their benefits 
were most felt where banking capital was most needed. Such 
an institution would become as popular as the flag, and as dear 
to American hearts as the Union—of which it would be the 
chief servitor in every industrial aspect. Banks are popular in 
Canada, Scotland, England, and even in France. That they 
should be unpopular in the United States is only a proof that 
they are not yet so constructed as to do the work they ought 
to do. 

On this issue—the retirement of the greenbacks, and the sub- 


stitution in their stead of bank note-currency—all parties are 
too slow for the exigency ; but the Democratic leaders, for 


once, seem to be more advanced and speak with a clearer note 
than the Republican. Even Cleveland, in his messages, has 
declared that relief can not come until the greenbacks shall 
be retired. True, he has, said nothing about what is to take 
their place. Their withdrawal without substituting something 
in their stead would be impracticable. 

The disasters which would be caused by the effort to con- 
tract the currency in that degree would stop it as promptly as 
when attempted by McCulloch in 1868. But it is something 
that Cleveland and Eckels clearly enunciate the principle. Nei- 
ther John Sherman, Harrison, Depew, nor McKinley has done 
so. 

The New York Press is the only Republican journal that we 
know of which has taken a really progressive position on 
finance. The 77ibune remains with those who need to be edu- 
cated on this point. It even defends the greenbacks after 
they have become mischievous, as if they were still the food 
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for our armies and the wages of our soldiers. Nor does it 
appear to see anything lacking in the existing condition of the 
National Banks. 

The Republican party is traditionally the party which sees 
the needs of the hour and is not afraid to take the responsi- 
bility of rising to the necessities of the occasion. It has hith- 
erto been the party of the new, but on the money question, 
particularly currency and banking, it seems timid to the de- 
gree of weakness. It acts like one trying to live on the repu- 
tation of his ancestors. Its present position seems to be that 
of maintaining im statu quo, without amendment, every fiscal 
institution with whose enactment it has been identified. Like 
Lot’s wife, the Republicans seem too much disposed to look 
back, when the time has come to hustle forward and get out of 
the way of the brimstone. This is not the position of pro- 
gressive statesmanship. The money question is here and must 
be dealt with. To dodge is to fail. The greenbacks and the 
present National Banks, which the exigencies of the Civil war 
made necessary, were comparatively efficient so long as the 
immense prosperity under a protective régime prevailed. In 
other words, their fiscal defects were not sufficient to neutralize 
the industrial advantages of our protective policy, but with the 
first blow at our industrial prosperity . eir bad features re- 
vealed themselves, and our bottomless treasury, bond issues, 
and constant fiscal uncertainty is the result. 

This evil, having revealed itself, will not be removed by 
the mere return of prosperity, nor by a simple decrease in the 
revenues. The holes in the Treasury have been discovered. 
Banking syndicates have learned that through the instrumental- 
ity of the greenbacks they can “ hold up” the Government for 
millions at pleasure. To secure the Treasury against this fiscal 
highwayry the Government must be put beyond the coercive 
power of any banking combination. As we have said, no mere 
reparation of the revenues, or improvement of the tariff, or 
return to prosperity will do this. It can only be done by re- 
moving the instrument by which the “holding up” process is 
perpetrated—the greenbacks. 

If, upon its return to power, the Republican party is to 
maintain its reputation and prove its superiority over the pres- 
ent administration, it must face this problem, and face it 
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squarely. The greenback has served its purpose, and the day 
of its usefulness is gone. Like all old institutions which out- 
live their usefulness, it has become a source of mischief. The 
same patriotic statesmanship which called it into existence 
must now retire it. There can be no fencing on this matter. 
To do it is to be equal to the exigencies of our national situa- 
tion. Not to do it is to fail and drop to the level of, or below, 
the present administration. 


Silver and the Gresham Law. 


The famous rule affirmed by Aristophanes, popularly 
ascribed to Sir Thomas Gresham, as “ Gresham’s Law,” holds, 
to use the words of the ancient poet, that there is— 


“A similar abuse 
In the choice of men for office, and of coins for common use ; 
For your old and standard pieces, valued and approved and tried, 
Here among the Grecian nation, and in all the world beside, 
Recognized in every realm for trusty stamp and pure assay, 
Are rejected and abandoned for the trash of yesterday ; 
For a vile adulterate issue, drossy, counterfeit and base, 
Which the traffic of the city passes current in their place.” 


This so-called law assumes that wherever two kinds of coin 
are circulating together, one a cheaper and the other a dearer, 
the cheaper coin will always drive the dearer out of circulation 
and ultimately establish the less valuable money as the sole 
money in that community, provided unrestricted use is given 
to both. 

The notion that any class whatever will or can combine to 
limit the coinage of the inferior money and, by placing it ina 
sort of financial chancery or ward, restrain it from doing the 
exact thing that Gresham’s law requires that it shall do, not 
only is not contemplated by Gresham’s law, but it virtually 
furnishes that law with a silent partner which neutralizes its en- 
tire action. This is just what has occurred before our eyes in the 
United States during fifteen years past. It is in vain to say that 
poor money will drive out the good, or will tend to drive out 
the good if the dominating forces in a community or nation 
affected may be so summoned, marshalled and handled as to 
produce the reverse result. What Gresham’s law means, if it is 
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an Economic law, is that it is a law which will act upon and 
control the dominating forces in the community and work its 
irresistible will through them. If it is a mere tendency, or 
branch of a greater dual law, like centripetalism, then there 
must be allowance made in every case for some unnamed 
antagonistic tendency like centrifugalism. If it is one of two 
forces like gravity, it must have its complementary force cor- 
responding to levity, radiation or light, which works outward 
persistently from centres, as gravity works toward them. 

But who has stated the antagonistic or Anti-Gresham law 
which has persistently operated to prevent the cheaper cur- 
rency from driving out the dearer during seventeen years past, 
and which seems to have finally won the day ? 

None have so loudly asserted the potency of Gresham’s 
law as those wko have intervened to prevent its operation. 
Cernuschi’s battle-cry for bi-metallism in 1873 to 1878 was, 
“You must stop coining silver, or your gold will go out;”’ thus 
practically confessing that he regarded Gresham’s law as one 
of two tendencies which could and must be overcome, and not 
as one of nature’s invincible laws which, spite of all opposition, 
would execute itself. 

It is obvious that if there were no tendency of good money 
to displace bad, then bad money, when once inflicted on a 
country, would remain an eternal and irremediable nuisance, 
which in fact it has never done. The “ cattle’? money of the 
Homeric Greeks, the bronze money of the Romans, the adulter- 
ated money of the cheating English kings, the continental 
paper money of the American Revolution, and the Confederate 
money of the South were all “cheap and bad money,” and 
temporarily drove out the better money of the time. But how 
very temporary was this expulsion, and how soon was the good 
money again in circulation. There must be an economic law 
behind the return of the better money, and this can be no other 
than the exact reverse of the Gresham Law; viz., that where the 
conditions are right, good money will always drive out bad. 

Obviously the clew to the whole problem lies not in the re- 
iteration of these “barren idealities,’ but in a more definite 
comprehension and statement of the conditions under which 
the so-called Gresham Law or its opposite operates. 

In the case of the Confederate money, the Continental 
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money, the bronze or copper money of the Romans, and the 
wampum of the American savages, there came a time when the 
bad money passed into collapse, all at once, as a balloon bursts 
when its gas escapes or explodes. The tendency of cheap 
money to drive out dear, ends as soon as the popular sense of 
value discovers that the bad money is either unlimited in the 
quantity obtainable, or is materially and evidently lower in cost 
of production than the goods it is designed to be exchanged 
for. 

The Economic law which antagonizes the Gresham law, 
therefore, is the law of the equivalence of value in exchanges. 
It is this which tends to expunge all valueless means of pay- 
ment and all unredeemed promises to pay, from circulation as 
money. The two laws working together become the one law 
whereby that “ unstable equilibrium” arises in which all really 
perpetual operations consist. This seems to be that all men 
exchange the products of their efforts for equivalent values, 
except in so far as some are willing to defer receiving a full 
equivalent, in which case a promise debt or token may arise, 
which itself circulates as a substitute for the equivalent, and 
may seem for a time, if the promise is kept, to have equal 
value. But this substituted circulation rests upon faith and not 
work, and is liable at any time to collapse when the faith is not 
kept, or the actually equivalent work is not performed. Then 
there is a return to the exchange of equivalent values only, z.¢., 
of values which if freely producible, exchange at their cost of 
production, and if not freely producible then at the cost of the 
thing they are taken to represent. 

In the case of silver the daily production from the mines in 
ounces is very much greater for the world since its price fell to 
about thirty pence sterling per ounce than it ever was when its 
price was sixty pence sterling per ounce, which latter is the 
price it ought to bear to render it worth its coined value at the 
ratio of 16 tol. In fact, the rate of production of silver is 
about three times as many ounces per annum now as it was 
when it brought sixty pence per ounce in 1873. Silver bullion 
is still held far above its cost of production, as appears from 
the fact that manufacturing jewellers can contract for all they 
want at even thirty cents for 37114 grains. So far as any present 
human foresight extends, it can henceforth forever be produced 
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in quantities in excess of the world’s entire demand at much 
below thirty pence per ounce. 

It does not matter how these facts came to be so, or whether 
the action of Germany and France in 1871-73 in partially de- 
monetizing silver helped to bring about this low value of silver, 
and this reduced demand for it even at this low price. The 
phenomenal fact is the increased rate of production at the low 
price. No adverse action of governments could possibly have 
made it profitable to mine silver at a price of thirty pence per 
ounce, which formerly could not be mined for less than sixty 
pence. Nor could any action of governments keep its rate of 
production at this low price higher per annum than it was when 
silver brought sixty pence sterling per ounce. 

Whatever other facts of the situation may be chargeable to 
the adverse action of governments anywhere, or at any time, 
this crucial fact is fatal to any hope of the return of silver to 
par while these conditions continue, and these conditions not 
being due to any action of government at any time, presump- 
tively, could not be reversed by any concurrent action of 
governments to-day, no matter how many should concur. 

In this state of facts the attitude of theoretic bimetallists in 
Europe and America is slowly undergoing a species of liquida- 
tion which can hardly be called a change of mind since it is 
rather the logical action of the same minds on a changed state 
of facts. A theoretic bimetallist might, with silver at fifty-four 
pence per ounce, believe that either the United States, England, 
France, or Germany could alone restore silver to par by giving 
it free coinage. Yet with silver at forty-six pence per ounce, 
he might consistently require the co-operation of all the four 
powers. When silver had dropped to thirty-six pence per 
ounce, and he saw that at this low price its rate of production 
increased he might consistently assume a waiting attitude and 
declare that no concurrence of powers could be of service so 
long as the production of silver became apparently more profit- 
able and more abundant than ever at this low price. When it 
goes on down to twenty-eight pence without closing any mines 
of importance, and at this price the number of ounces produced 
is larger than ever, it may be said that the indictment of the 
bimetallists against the governments, is dismissed, as there is 
plainly no other cause now needed to keep silver down than its 
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low cost of production, in the face of which legislative causes 
and international concurrence would be alike futile. 

The nib of the matter was neatly put when Mr. Balfour 
responded in Parliament to the Bimetallists’ inquiry, that the 
Government would take no action toward calling an interna- 
tional conference, until it could be satisfied that such a confer- 
ence could propose some measure which would relieve the 
situation. Of course every man of intelligence knows that no 
measure can be proposed which will restore bimetallism under 
free coinage at a ratio of I to 16 when the rate and cost of 
production between the two metals has for about ten years 
been more nearly I to 28. 

Still the two political parties in America cannot be pre- 
vented from clinging to their waiting attitudes which they 
express by demanding that whatever dollars circulate, whether 
of silver, gold, or paper, shall be kept of equal value; the 
Republican platform adding that all administrative and legis- 
lative acts necessary to preserve this parity shall be done. 

Among the compulsory reasons for preserving this waiting 
attitude are the interested votes of the congressmen from the 
silver-mining States, and the constitutional right of every State 
singly to demand that it be supplied with a metallic currency 
of gold and silver. These, however, are not so potent as the 
very large vote scattered through the other States, which stands 
ready to be cast for the free coinage of silver on what it deems 
to be satisfactory arguments. 

These votes in the last analysis will be found to be based on 
the belief that Free Silver will help the poor and that a Gold 
standard will be serviceable to the rich. Such a belief is very 
much like the similar hallucination concerning Tariff Reform, 
which was made effective in the election of Cleveland. It is 
not an element to be answered with epithets, or to be cultivated 
by denunciation. Nor can it be weakened by being under- 
estimated as to its voting strength. 

An active “sound money” worker who has just returned 
from Ohio, reports that in a private meeting called in that 
State to concert measures for opposing the advocates of the 
Free Coinage of Silver, whereto it was understood that only 
“sound money ” men should be invited, about every fifth man 
pronounced himself a disciple of Coin’s Financial School, and 
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the sound money agent returned after a summer of similar 
experiences with the belief that if the vote were to be taken 
to-day the free coinage of silver would carry the West and 
South. 

What would follow the actual rendition of such a vote, 
might be best epitomized by recalling what actually did follow 
the vote for Tariff Reform in 1892. Chaos followed. Doubt- 
less chaos would follow a popular vote for free coinage, and 
during the next few years the country would be paying the 
penalty. 

The term Cuaos, however, is hardly sufficient to define 
clearly a result. In asense something more than votes, either 
of the people or in Congress, is necessary to create or change 
the money standard. The private and corporate debts con- 
stantly pending amount to about thirty billions of dollars. 
Debt is not an isolated fact, but a current. Most debts are 
paid under the motive of incurring more debt to the same party 
or incurring new purchases in the same direction. Fora debtor 
not to pay in a medium satisfactory to the creditor excludes all 
the profit and motive of paying at all. Fora creditor to de- 
mand payment in a medium deemed harsh by the debtor loses 
the entire motive of originally extending the credit to the 
debtor ; viz., so as to sell him again. It is the continuity of 
credit transactions that puts value into credit itself, both for the 
seller and the buyer of the goods on which the credit is given. 

The whole country went over to the gold basis commercial- 
ly, i. e., in its mode of thinking of contracts, during the vast 
gold production in California in 1848 to 1861. As gold became 
abundant and cheap silver was quoted at its premium from 
1852 to 1873, and, so far as it was not greenbacks, gold was as- 
sumed to be the standard. This is as true in the mountain 
and Pacific States, which mine silver heavily, as it is in Wall 
Street or the National Banks. Hence in the apprehension of 
all business men throughout the United States if there is to be 
two standards, all existing contracts, whether in Denver, Idaho, 
or New York, call for the gold value. 

If silver money is to go to its bullion value, there is no con- 
tract hitherto made in the United States which any one debtor 
will claim the right in honor to pay with silver dollars after 
they have lost their parity in value. 
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The honor and the interest of debtors, and their honor 
wholly irrespective of their interest, would revolt from any 
such proposition as vigorously as would the creditors them- 
selves. 

Hence a vote for free silver coinage per se, would settle 
nothing whatever as tothe kind of money debts would be paid 
in. That would depend wholly on the private will of those 
who pay and those who receive the debts, and that private will 
of both parties would be everywhere for the gold dollar, and 
nowhere, not even in the silver States, would it dictate the sil- 
ver dollar, except in the case of some “ scalawag”’ or “ crank ” 
who would be willing to incur the odium of not paying, and 
such could more cheaply decline to pay at all. 

A vote for free silver coinage, therefore, would not probably 
change the standard anywhere. It would be like a popular 
vote in favor of using rye bread in place of wheat, or velvets in 
place of woolens. Men would still wear woolens and eat 
wheat bread. 

The tendency to the use of gold coin in payments in the sil- 
ver producing States is greater than on the Atlantic coast, and 
we believe the tendency to make long time contracts payable 
in gold is greater in the mountain and Pacific States than at 
the eastward. The memories of the war period, also, when the 
Pacific coast clung to the gold standard while the Mississippi 
valley and Atlantic coast accepted the greenback, are still 
fresh and would help to wed the same Pacific coast to gold 
as against silver. 

Against this firm grip of the gold standard on the customs 
and contracts of the people it is at least doubtful if any hold 
could be acquired for the silver standard even upon a portion 
of the country, as the close banking relations of even Color- 
ado, Montana, Idaho, and New Mexico, with the other States, 
would be an influence sufficiently potential over the business 
men to outweigh the free silver fervor among the agitators and 
political hustlers out of a job. 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of all the wholesale ex- 
changes of the United States, and from 93 to 97 per cent. ofall 
sales on which checks pass, whether for crops or manufactured 
goods, are effected without any payment in coin or currency, 
and are mere movements of bank credit; and less than half of 
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one per cent. of the currency payments are made in coin. In 
a hundred carloads of grain in transit, therefore, about 95 cars 
represent the proportion moved by bank credit, five cars the 
very utmost of the portion moved by currency of any kind, 
whether coin or paper. Of the five remaining carloads the one 
two-hundredth part only represents the active intervention of 
coin, or about one-twentieth of one carload. 

The banking system therefore has about twenty thousand 
times as much to do with making money cheap or dear to the 
producing classes as the question of the coinage. What the pro- 
ducing classes always mean by cheap money is in fact bank 
‘credit that can be borrowed by them when wanted at low 
rates of interest. They do not mean or desire money that shall 
have a low purchasing power when measured against commod- 
ities. Although the farmers themselves or at least the smaller 
class of them appear to borrow little from the banks, yet indi- 
rectly they borrow from the banks the entire credit which the 
village merchant gives them from springtime to harvest, and 
also the entire credit which the buyer of futures in grain gives 
them when he buys in April grain which will not be harvested 
until September nor paid for by the miller or consumer perhaps 
until February. It is the bank-credit system that makes the 
farmer’s wheat bring him cash three months before it is har- 
vested and gives him six months’ use of his implements and 
seeds before he pays for them. Free silver can no more 
render him these practical services than a carrier pigeon could 
draw his plough. Hence the delusion that the farmers can 
have cheap money in their own sense in any other way than 
through the banks is one that no unanimity in voting can gal- 
vanize into life. It has got to die its own death even if the de- 
luded farmer dies with it. Slow as the country may be to 
learn that the reconstruction of the banking system must pre- 
cede the return to ‘‘sound”’ money, it is nevertheless true that 
in practice “sound money” must consist chiefly of the loans 
of sound bank credits to the producers at low rates of interest, 
and of costless bank notes, daily redeemed in gold, circulating 
freely among the producers, without any rate of interest re- 
quired to reimburse to the bank the cost of the note, and with 
only one rate of interest, and that a low one, required to compen- 
sate the bank for extending its credit during the period 
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of the loan. Any pretended “sound money” which does 
not supply these conditions is mere wampum and cowrie 
shells. 


Labor Legislation. 


In the Engineering Magazine for. September Mr. George 
Kirby Holmes discusses the Labor Legislation in the United 
States. He shows that the legislation in Massachusetts and 
some other states in restricting the employment of children to 
a certain age has had a most wholesome effect, and also he cites 
many facts to show that limiting the hours of factory labor has 
not diminished the output or lowered wages, but rather in- 
creased both. In short, that the general result has been bene- 
ficial to both capital and labor as well as to the public health 
and general morality among the factory workers. 

He says: 

Legislation relating to labor is every year becoming more 
and more comprehensive, and at the present time covers a 
great variety of conduct, more particularly that of employers; 
and the question is being asked whether that point has not 
been reached at which this legislation is beginning to be 
oppressive to capital. 

Much of the so-called factory legislation aims to accom- 
plish what Herbert Spencer believes should be accomplished 
by the workingman himself, and is therefore a foolish pa- 
ternalism. If elevator-shafts and dangerous machinery are 
not provided with guards, and mill doors do not swing out- 
ward, it is argued that workingmen should procure the protec- 
tion that they desire by arrangement with their employers, and 
not procure the State’s mandate to take the place of what 
properly belongs to the domain of private agreement. But 
this contention of Mr. Spencer and his extreme followers is 
applicable to an ideal society, or at any rate to one much more 
nearly ideal than our own. It is opposed by the argument that 
the workingman is often so near starvation, and his opportuni- 
ties for employment are so limited, that he is not in a position 
to confer with his employer upon an equal footing. 

The latter argument, carried to its logical conclusion, would 
require the State to take the part of the workingman in his re- 
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lations with his employer within the entire field of contract, 
and no one but a radical Socialist would go thus far. It must 
be admitted that all legislation of this sort, as Mr. Spencer 
claims, tends to weaken the workingman’s spirit of self-help, 
and, if any of it is to be defended, the defence must take the 
ground that, under the present imperfect conditions, some de- 
gree of compromise is desirable,—one that shall require the 
employer to do some things which unquestionable fairness dic- 
tates that he should do, and leave the workingman to strive for 
enough to develop his individuality and to promote his co-op- 
eration with his fellow workingmen. 

No theory can define the limits of such a compromise, but 
that there should be some sort of compromise is a conviction 
which has for years been growing in public opinion, and grow- 
ing so rapidly lately that there may be danger of carrying it 
too far inthe assumed interest of the workingman. 

Labor legislation in which society may be regarded as hav- 
ing an interest, although not always the only interest, now in- 
cludes a limitation of the hours of labor, much more of women 
and children than of men; the prohibition of certain employ- 
ments to women and children ; and the prohibition of the em- 
ployment of children under specified ages and without a certain 
period of instruction in schools. It includes the securing or 
preference of wages due from employers of various descrip- 
tions ; it authorizes instruction in the use of hand-tools in the 
public schools; it forbids the importation of alien contract 
labor, the employment by railroad companies of persons who 
are color-blind, and the employment of children under speci- 
fied ages in cleaning machinery in motion or near other ma- 
chinery that is dangerous. 

There are laws to facilitate the formation of relief societies 
by workingmen, to exempt from siezure under execution the 
tools and materials necessary for carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness, and to exempt from garnishment the wages of the wife 
and minor children of the defendant and his own wages up to 
a specified amount. Convict and Chinese labor are more or 
ess limited or altogether prohibited, the manufacture of cigars 
n tenement houses is forbidden, and free lectures for working 
people are provided for. 

Such, briefly stated, is the specific character of the legisla- 
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tion relating to labor in which society may be regarded as hav- 
ing an interest outside of any considerations of abstract justice. 
Within the domain of justice the legislation has been varied, 
and has considerably reinforced the common-law rights and 
responsibilities of employer and employed, besides enlarging 
them in some important respects. 

It is provided that no person may by force or threats of 
violence prevent another person from doing any lawful work 
or from carrying on any lawful industry, business, or calling. 
Liens attach to property upon which labor has been be- 
stowed or for which materials have been furnished, to secure 
wages and prices ; no person, on account of sex, is disqualified 
from entering upon or pursuing any lawful business, vocation, 
or profession ; the obligation of employees to perform service 
that has been contracted for is enjoined, and in some States 
this is done with special reference to employees on railroad 
trains and steamboats to prevent their abandoning the same 
before a trip that has been begun has been completed. 

The common law of master and servant is more or less 
redefined and made more certain. The earnings of married 
women are secured to them as against their husbands. Black- 
listing is made acrime. Employment offices can not be kept 
open except under certain regulations, and deception by their 
proprietors is forbidden. 

To prevent accidents from the ignorance of stationary en- 
gineers, such engineers must have successfully passed an ex- 
amination ; persons under certain ages are not allowed to have 
charge of elevators ; and railroad companies can not employ 
telegraph operators without a thorough examination to estab- 
lish their competency. It is a crime for any organization to 
prevent any person from apprenticing himself to learn and 
practise any trade or vocation.. Railroad companies can 
not exact from their employees any portion of their wages to 
maintain a hospital, reading-room, library, gymnasium, or res- 
taurant. The common law does not recognize damages for the 
instantaneous death of a person, and this has been changed so 
that the legal representative of a railroad employee who has 
been killed in the performance of his duties may carry ona 
suit for damages ; and the common-law liability of employers 
for injuries to employees has been considerably enlarged. 
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Laws make it a crime to threaten to discharge from his em- 
plcyment, or to reduce the wages of, any voter, or to promise to 
give him employment or higher wages, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing his vote. No offensive, derisive, or annoying words 
may be addressed to any person passing along any street to, 
from, or about his lawful occupation; nor can any noise or ex- 
clamation be made in his presence or hearing while so passing 
for the purpose of preventing him from pursuing it. 

A person is guilty of a crime who breaks a contract of ser- 
vice, having reasonable cause to believe that the probable con- 
sequence of his so doing will be danger to life, or bodilyinjury, 
or loss or injury to valuable property. Boycotting is forbidden 
in Illinois, Maine, and New York, but is permitted in Mary- 
land. 

An examination of the legislation coming within the defini- 
tion of justice shows that it is even more against the practices 
of workingmen than of employers, and that, as in the case of 
legislation (already consi@tred) outside of justice and pertain- 
ing to the general social welfare, most of it has the approval of 
public opinion and will probably remain permanent in the body 
of our laws. 

There now remains for examination the labor legislation 
that relates to matters outside of justice and general social 
welfare, in regard to which it may be questionable whether 
they should be left to regulation by contract. There is hardly 
any limit that this class of legislation may reach, and, while 
some of it prescribes duties for workingmen, by far the larger 
portion of it places responsibilities upon employers and may 
be extended a little at a time, so as eventually to become bur- 
densome to them. 

Massachusetts has gone farther in this legislation than any 
other State, as it has in the two other classes of legislation ; 
indeed, the labor legislation of that State exceeds in variety, 
perhaps, that of all other States combined, especially so if 
mining laws are excepted. An employer there cannot, by con- 
tract, exempt himself from liability for injuries to an employee 
which he might otherwise be under; he cannot exact from an 
employee, under forfeiture of wages, a notice of intention to 
leave his employment, without himself being subject to the 
same penalty for want of similar notice of discharge; and he 
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must provide seats for female employees in manufacturing, 
mercantile, and mechanical establishments, and permit such 
employees to use them when their duties permit. 

Factories and workshops must be suitably ventilated and pro- 
vided with sanitary arrangements ; there must be fire-escapes 
and methods and means of protection from accident ; elevators 
must be provided with automatic safety clutches, and elevator 
shafts with self-closing hatches at every floor. No explosive 
or inflammable compound can be used in any factory in such a 
place or manner as to obstruct or render hazardous the egress 
of operatives in case of fire ; outside and inside doors must not 
be locked; if steam power is used, communication between 
each room where machinery is placed and the engine-room 
must be possible by means of speaking-tubes, electric bells, 
or appliances that may control the motive power; women 
and young persons must be allowed to eat their meals at 
the same time, and must not be employed for more than 6 
hours without an interval of at least half an hour for a 
meal. 

There must be no fines for imperfect weaving, unless it is 
due to the wilfulness, negligence, or incapacity of the weaver; 
and they must not exceed the damage agreed upon by con- 
tract. No building intended to be used as a factory or work- 
shop, or for mercantile purposes, above the second story and 
with accommodations for ten or more employees above that 
story, can be built, unless its plan is sanctioned by a specified 
public officer, who must see that various provisions are made 
for escape in case of fire and for the prevention of fire. 

The construction of factories, workshops, stores, and board- 
ing and tenement houses is subject to numerous and minute 
regulations pertaining to fire and health, under the supervision 
of a public officer, whose judgment and decisions are almost 
autocratic. Certain freight-cars must have safety couplers, and 
bridge-guards must be erected to protect trainmen. Wages 
must be paid weekly by nearly all corporations. Besides re- 
quiring all these things, the State promotes agreements between 
capital and labor through voluntary arbitration, and it strength- 
ens the contracting ability of labor by incorporating labor or- 
ganizations. 

Massachusetts has led in this sort of legislation, and other 
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States have adopted many of its labor laws. In addition to 
this, some of them forbid employers to maintain stores, or to 
sell merchandise to employees for a higher price than to other 
persons for cash, or to coerce employees to buy at any particu- 
lar store or to employ any particular physician. The cause of 
discharge is to be given in writing to an employee on demand. 

In some States the wages of labor employed on public 
works is fixed by law, but under the constitution of Louisiana 
no law can be passed to establish the price of manual labor. 
In Michigan workmen must be protected from emery-dust by 
suitable blowers and apparatus. Wages must not be paid in 
Missouri with any evidence of indebtedness payable otherwise 
than in the money of the United States or in merchandise at 
current cash prices. Seats must be provided for New Jersey 
horse-car drivers, and in that State wages cannot be paid in 
merchandise or in orders or due bills. Every contract that will 
keep, or is designed to keep, voters away from the polls in 
Tennessee is void. 

The most elaborate coal-mine regulations are those of 
Pennsylvania, and they are so elaborate that there is not space 
for even the most condensed abstract of them. It must be 
sufficient to say that they include numerous requirements with 
respect to shafts, slopes, structures over the surface entrances, 
hoisting apparatus, blasts, machinery, facilities to enable 
miners to change their clothes and to wash and to care for the 
injured, ventilation, the prevention of accidents, the organiza- 
tion of the working force, and the manner and means of work 
in great detail. 

In the foregoing review of labor legislation it has been im- 
possible to mention, even briefly, numerous qualifications of 
the principal features of the laws, nor has it been thought nec- 
essary, in all cases, to mention the States in which the various 
laws prevail. 

A law, intended to accomplish a single purpose, rarely 
confines itself to that purpose, and doubtless the labor laws 
have had and will have unexpected results, immediate and re- 
mote. Much of the legislation is too recent to have produced 
results that can be ascertained without extended investigation, 
and, if they were ascertained, it would be found that they are 
generally not measurable. 
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In Massachusetts the child-labor laws have had the effect of 
almost entirely suppressing the factory-labor of children within 
the prescribed ages. A law was enacted in 1876 prohibiting 
such labor under the age of 10 years in factories and work- 
shops, and statistics show how far it has accomplished its 
purpose. The percentage of children employed in manufac- 
turing in 4 census years is exhibited below, the percentage be- 
ing computed upon the total number of persons of each sex 
and of the total of the two sexes, of the specified age-periods, 


in the population. 
For both sexes. For males. For females. 


1870, males below 16 and females below 15 = 3.17 
1875, below 15 2.45 2.78 2.13 
1880, males below 16 and females below15 = 3.31 
1885, below 14 0.70 0.82 0.58 

In 1870, before the enactment of the child-labor laws, 14,1:9 
children (males under 16 years and females under 15 years) 
were employed in manufacturing in Massachusetts ; in 1880 the 
number rose to 17,445, but fell to 8,877 in 1890, owing to the 
law of 1888 raising the prohibited ages from those below 10 
years to those below 13 years. These children are mostly 14 
and 15 years old, since, according to the State census of 1885, 
the children under 14, employed in manufacturing, were 3,508, 
and this number must have been reduced almost to nothing by 
the law of 1888. In 1885 there were only 24 children under 10 
years of age employed in manufacturing. 

Whatever the effects of labor legislation have been in Mas- 
sachusetts, they have not been felt in a way to prevent the 
employment of a constant portion of the adult population in 
manufacturing. 

The following percentages show the portions that the males 
and females employed in manufacturing are of the total male 
and female population, for the special age-periods: 

For Males. For Females. 


1870, above 16 (population above 15) 37.25 
- a ss - 16.20 
1875, “ 15 37-67 14.55 
1880, “16 39.72 
5 * = 16.05 
1885, “ 14 38.42 15.01 


Although the foregoing percentages ‘have not a uniform 
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basis, they are sufficient to indicate no material effect upon the 
empioyment of working people, numerically and relatively, in 
factories. 

If labor legislation had, in fact, produced any injurious ef- 
fect upon capital, no one of them would make itself manifest 
more quickly than the one that touched capital’s pocket. The 
10-hour law was passed in Massachusetts in 1874, and at that 
time the hours of labor in factories were 11 in the other New 
England States and in New York, and often 12 in Connecticut. 
Here was an apparent increase of about 10 per cent. in the cost 
of production in Massachusetts, whose competitors were near- 
ly all in neighboring States. 

To ascertain the effect of this law the legislature directed 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor to investigate, with results 
that can hardly fail to lead to the opinion that labor legislation 
would need to be very drastic before it would be felt by capital 
to its manifest disadvantage. After this reduction in the hours 
of labor had continued for 7 years, mill-owners in the adjoin- 
ing States were asked how they had been affected by it, and, 
out of 120 who made definite answers, 100 said that there had 
been no effect, 10 reported that the effect had been favorable 
to them, and 10 reported that the effect had actually been un- 
favorable. 

Of 102 mill-owners in adjoining States, 13 said that the 1o- 
hour law in Massachusetts had enabled them to undersell their 
competitors in the latter State, and 89 denied that it had done 
so in their cases. In the report of the investigation, the chief 
of the bureau, then the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, says: “It is 
apparent that Massachusetts, with 10 hours, produces as much 
per man, or per loom, or per spindle, equal grades being con- 
sidered, as other States with 11 or more hours; and also that 
wages here rule as high, if not higher than in the States where 
the mills run longer time.” 

For want of published material, no definite conclusion of 
fact can be made in regard to the effects of most of the labor 
legislation. We know, however, that capital is sensitive to 
whatever makes it suffer loss, or puts it in danger of loss, and 
to whatever hampers its operations, and that, with a large con- 
trol of the daily press, it can make its cries heard, and will do 
so for any length of time necessary to bring relief. Capital 
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has another way of protesting, which legislation never contem- 
plates and that came prominently to notice in consequence of 
the so-called “ granger legislation” relating to railroads in 
some of the western States. So severe was it that railroad de- 
velopment ceased, and the, people so suffered for want of rail- 
road facilities that they abandoned their anti-railroad policy. 

The probability is that, if any labor legislation were oppres- 
sive to employers, their conduct would naturally be such as to 
give their employees a share of the ill effects. For instance, 
if the law in relation to fines for imperfect weaving is unsatis- 
factory to factory-owners, they have only to dispense with the 
services of the weavers who, under the law, are not desired. 
Then workingmen themselves would ask for a repeal of the 
law. In this way employers have a very effective remedy for 
excesses committed against them by legislatures. 

Labor legislation has become so elaborate that it may be 
pertinent to question whether, in such a State as Massachusetts, 
where it has been carried farthest, it may not be betterto leave 
labor to look more after its own interests and the legislature 


less. -If employers complain of too much labor legislation, 
they may be reminded that, if they were more approachable to 
their employees and were imbued more with a spirit of com- 
promise, legislatures would be doing less, and workingmen 
might not have formed the habit of asking the State to do 
what they should strive to do themselves. 


The Greenback Issue is Returning. 


By Jesse H. Jones. 


Signs are appearing in the political sky that the interest in 
free silver is beginning to wane, and that the greenback ques- 
tion is arising into renewed prominence before the public mind. 
This is well; for the free-silver movement is a blind lead ona 
false scent, leading altogether astray. The American people 
do not want silver money; and when an official in Washington 
with grim humor paid off silver men among his employees in 
bags of silver dollars, their ill-concealed or openly expressed 
dissatisfaction showed not only their own real mind, but the 
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whole national mind. The American people do not want silver 
money; but they do want greenbacks, and by the greenback I 
mean paper money issued directly by the government. 

The greenback question has never been fairly discussed 
before the American people. The Greenbackers put forward 
certain vital truths of greatimportance; but the gold men never 
answered these truths, never attempted to answer them. Schurz 
and Garfield only slurred them over. Along with their truths 
the Greenbackers put forward fatal errors, which they defended 
with all their strength, as though the life of their doctrine de- 
pended upon making this defence successful. But the gold 
men pounced upon these errors, tore them into shreds, exhibited 
the shreds before the eyes of the nation, and made the nation 
believe they had answered the whole greenback question and 
annihilated the issue. They had not done either. They had not 
touched the pith of the matter. 

On the other hand, the gold men put forward certain funda- 
mental truths which the greenbackers denied but never an- 
swered. In short, each side asserted its own truth and made 
game of the errors of the other, but never refuted the truth of 
the other or perceived its own errors. What is highly needed, 
and ought to be earnestly sought for, is to set the truths of 
both sides together into one complete, well-rounded harmoni- 
ous whole, with all the errors eliminated. When this shall be 
done we shall arrive at the final peace concerning the currency. 

One or two illustrations of these grievous deficiencies on 
both sides must suffice. 

The greenbackers said that the government authority mak- 
ing the greenback a legal tender for debt, and the government 
power of taxation making the whole property of the nation 
the banking basis of the greenback, caused this to be a far bet- 
ter currency than any which any bank could provide. This 
was never met by the gold men. 

On the other hand, the gold men asserted truly that only 
coin money could be the measure of values—that only what 
cost labor could be the measure of labor, that what con- 
tained value could be the measure of value, as what contained 
length could be the measure of length. But the greenbackers 
asserted that what had relatively no value, a printed paper 
ticket, contained value, and so could measure value. So they 
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said that two printed pieces of paper which cost just the same 
to make were so different.in real power that while one measured 
one dollar, the other measured one thousand dollars, when 
neither was a measure at all, but only a printed paper ticket 
representing value. The greenbackers might just as truly have 
labelled a quart cup with, “This is a hogshead,” and then de- 
clared that it was the measure of a hogshead. They did not 
see that their doctrine on this point was a fatal absurdity, and 
so the cause of the people, of the whole nation, was dashed to 
the ground through their lack, and the cause of the banker 
barons, the men who prey upon the people, prevailed. 

In view of the apparent reappearing of the greenback issue 
in politics, I will endeavor,to make a complete statement of the 
questions involved, so as to be helpful in causing the real case 
to be understood. And I will first state 


WHAT THE GREENBACK REALLY IS. 


The greenback is the national ticket of exchange, or trans- 

fer ticket; the national certificate of deposit; and the national 
clearing-house guaranteed certificate. These are all in it by 
nature. : 
The greenback embodies the national sovereignty in which 
are the right of eminent domain, the right of taxation, and the 
general right of enacting laws as rulers of conduct and enforc- 
ing them; and by that sovereignty it is made the national ticket 
or certificate, based upon the whole wealth of the country, and 
to be used for effecting exchanges of wealth with. This it is 
in its nature. 

It has all the worth that any bank-book of deposit has, be- 
cause no man gets it without he deposits its equivalent in labor 
or the products of labor with the government; and it has more 
It has all the worth that any clearing-house certificate has, be 
cause the law making it turns the nation into one vast people’s 
clearing-house, with the greenback as the national certified 
check to effect all exchanges and balance all accounts with; 
and it is more. It is the bank-note of the people’s national 
bank, that is, of the nation’s treasury turned into the nation’s 
bank; and it has all the worth of any bank-note of a private 
bank, and it has far more. 

And the “ more” in each of the above cases is the nation’s 
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supreme authority and power by which all the wealth of the 
nation is put and held under this ticket to keep it good, first to 
make it effective as the instrument of exchange by compelling 
everybody to take it for debt, and secondly by making it the 
equivalent of gold coin when this can be done. Nothing of 
this “ more” can any bank have except as the nation confers 
some of its own power upon it wrongfully. I say wrongfully, 
because in the nature of the case the power to form representative 
money is an integral part of the power to stamp coin money; 
and this is so because the representative paper ticket is of the 
nature of the stamped coin, seeing that it takes the coin’s place, 
and does its work as an instrument of exchange. Moreover, 
the power to stamp coin money is an essential element in 
national sovereignty, and can never be parted with rightfully 
any more than any other such element. And because it cannot 
be so parted with, the power to form its representative cannot 
be. It is just as absurd to do so as it would be to let out by 
contract the carrying on ofa great national war. That the gold 
men never have seen this, but have strenuously denied it, is a 
part of their deathful falsity; while that the greenbackers have 
seen it and maintained it, is a part of their lifeful truth. There 
is more to be said on this point; but this is all we have space 
for, and perhaps it is sufficient. 

But why is the greenback wanted? Why not have gold and 
silver coin money the only money? 

Because coin money is crude, clumsy,inconvenient, unhandy, 
is “ barbarian money,” as unfit for these times and our present 
civilization, as the old-fashioned stage coach would be unfit to 
compete against our railroad trains for carrying passengers 
across the continent; or as the ox money of the ancients would 
be unfit to compete against coinmoney. Also, because all the 
coin in the world is not nearly enough in amount to do the 
business of the world with. 

Money is crude, clumsy, inconvenient. Who wants to lug 
a hundred dollars in silver around instead of a hundred dollars 
in greenbacks; or athousand dollars in gold rather than that 
amount in paper? Nobody. How much does ten thousand 
dollars in gold weigh; and how far could you carry it in a day 
for it? Why has the government issued gold certificates by 
the hundred and fifty millions, and silver certificates by the 
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three hundred millions? Because the gold and silver coins are 
clumsy and inconvenient to carry about, and the people don’t 
want them and won't have them; but they do want and will 
have the paper tickets which represent them. 

But the people need far more currency to do business with 
than all the gold and silver inthe country. Why? Because of 
the enormous increase in the volume of business to be done, 
with no corresponding increase in the volume of coin. The 
amount of this increase as shown by statistics is not at hand, 
but any one who can remember back fifty years knows that it is 
very great, and far beyond the increase in the number of the 
people. 

But the bank men say that all this increase in trade is met 
by the increased facilities which the banks afford through their 
certified checks and other private pieces of paper which they 
provide for use in trade. When they say this they show that 
the great field of the greenback is not before their eyes at all. 
But that field it is needful to see, and make due account of. 

There are two domains, the domain of the wholesaler, and 
the domain of the retailer. The former isthe field of the bank 
with its private paper facilities and helps; the latter is the field 
of the greenback, because it is the field of the plain people, the 
final consumers, who buy at retail, and who must have the green- 
back or the like in their pockets to make their purchases with. 
These are the people whose purchases for to consume are the 
real foundation of all the prosperity in trade and manufactures. 
These are the wage workers in Fall River and every other cot- 
ton center, in Pittsburg and every other iron center, in New 
York and every other trafficking center, and so all through the 
land, who consume the commodities of the earth, and whose 
power to consume is the measure of the economic condition of 
society. These people practically never use a bank, and bank 
facilities are nothing to them. They must be paid in cash, and 
they must pay in cash. But the vastly increased volume of 
goods for them to buy, caused by machinery, requires an in- 
creased volume of cash for the employers to pay them off with, 
and for them to buy with; and the greenback is that money for 
them. No bank could provide anything nearly equivalent to 
it. 


The financiers of the world call gold the money of final ac- 
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count, because it is the final standard by which all goods within 
the scope of the commerce of the world are measured. In this 
country the greenback, in the same way, is the money of retail 
trade, because it is the essential necessity as the instrument for 
the carrying on of that trade. And for this trade the banking 
and clearing-house facilities offer no help. 

The vast increase in the volume of the goods made to be 
bought at retail to be consumed by the people makes a corre- 
spondingly vast increase in the volume of the retail money 
necessary with which todo that buying,and that retail money is 
the national ticket of exchange, colloquially called the “ green- 
back.” Including the national bank notes for which green- 
backs ought to be substituted, there are over a thousand million 
dollars of them in this country, and they constitute two- 
thirds of the money in use, and ninety-nine hundredths of what 
is in the hands of the people to buy and pay with. The above 
facts show why coin is unfit and a national paper currency is 
needed to do the retail business of the country with. 

The answer to one more question will finish what I would 
offer at this time. The gold men rightfully demand an answer 
to the question, By what principle shall the volume of the 
currency be determined and limited? Or by what standard 
will you decide when to stop the presses from printing the 
paper tickets and shedding them forth to the people? The 
greenbackers said fifty dollars per capita, but never gave any 
real reason for that limit, their bare assertion being quite in- 
sufficient. This was a fundamental defect on their part, which 
the gold men made the most of. Judge T. Wharton Collens, 
of New Orleans, La., now deceased, discerned and taught the 
true law of limitation, and what he taught I give as unquestion- 
able. 

The volume of retail currency in the land needs to be so 
great that all the retail transactions of buying and selling in all 
the land, every day, can be cash transactions, so that in the 
ordinary course of trade with all men as they are, every pur- 
chase can be for cash, there being cash enough in the country, 
so that in that course every man can have that cash in his pocket 
to pay for what he buys. 

What this volume needs to be can be just as well ascertained, 
when men take the census of the trade transactions of the na- 
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tion fora year, as the life insurance tables could have been 
made as they were, which give the average expectancy of life. 
When the number and amount of the daily retail purchasings 
ina city are known, and the rate at which money circulates 
there, from payer to worker, from worker to retailer, from re- 
tailer to banker, from banker to maker or jobber, and so on 
around, then the amount of currency needful to a spot cash 
business for that city will be known. And the investigation can 
be continued until the case of the whole land is known. Mean- 
time I remark that the volume of money in the country is two 
and one-half times as great per capita now as it was in 1860, 
and the volume in circulation is nearly twice as great; from 
which I infer that the volume of currency necessary for a uni- 
versal spot cash business will be distinctly greater than it is now 
rather than less; for business is far from a spot cash basis. 

To sum up, the real greenback question is this: 

Shall the nation as sovereign transform itself into a national 
bank with the whole wealth of the nation as the foundation of 
the same, issue legal tender tickets of exchange to such an ex- 
tent as is needful, so that all the purchasings every day may 


be for spot cash, and keep these tickets at par with gold or as 
near as may be? This is the question; and if it can only be 
gotten squarely and fully before the mind of the American 
people I have no doubt as to what their answer will be. 


Shakespeare’s Audacious Law. 
BY VAN BUREN DENSLOW, LL.D 


The audacity with which the playwright who “rattled to- 
gether” the plots of Shakespeare’s plays, defied the possibilities 
of history and the capacities of human nature, does not seem 
to have met with the criticism or attention it deserves. Some 
attention has indeed been drawn by various writers to the fact 
that at no period in the administration of the remains of the 
civil law in Italy during the middle ages could the validity of 
the bond given to Shylock by Antonio in the “ Merchant of 
Venice ” have been made the subject of grave judicial investiga- 
tion. The bond, it is confidently asserted, would have had no 
standing in court, even at a time when heretics, witches and 


sorcerers were burned. 
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The literary audacity shown in the “ Merchant of Venice” 
pales also before the crude and barbarous vigor with which all 
the legal ideas of the Danes, and of every other race on earth, 
are defied in “ Hamlet,” and all the possibilities of Scotch his- 
tory, habits and character are trampled under foot in “ Mac- 
beth.” 
It is contrary to the principles of human nature everywhere 
that the affection of parents for their brothers and sisters 
should exceed that for their children, and especially for their 
sons. This being true, the law of inheritance of thrones and 
rank, which is always fashioned after the law of descent of 
lands and goods, would necessarily require that when Claudius 
Hamlet, King of Denmark, the father of young Hamlet, died, 
leaving a son of full age, the crown should descend directly to 
the son, and if young Hamlet were a minor the late queen 
consort would be regent merely. 
But the play of “ Hamlet” opens one month after Claudius” 
death, with his brother enthroned instead of his son, and the 
former queen consort to Claudius Hamlet is now consort to his 
surviving brother. 
Furthermore, this impossible mis-descent is assumed by all 
the persons of the drama to be a mere matter of course, and 
the younger Hamlet’s entire calamity is pictured as being his 
loss of his father, with no allusion whatever to his loss of a 
throne. The Ghost assumes that upon the “juice of cursed 
hebenon” being poured into his ear the “ leperous distillment’ 
would not only “curd the thin and wholesome blood” and 
bark about with a most instant tetter, 
“Most lazar-like with vile and loathsome crust 
All my smoothe body,” 

but that he would thereby be 
“Of life, of crown, of queen at once despoiled.” 

It is not indicated whether the queen had been a queen 
jointly regnant with the elder Hamlet or a queen consort to him; 
but the assumption of the text is that her entire dignity had 
been derived through her husband, not that she was queen reg- 
nant in her own right nor that these successive husbands were 
mere kings consort, deriving their positions through her. The 
new king assumes all the attributes of a monarch, as if his 
brother’s death were absolutely all that was needed to make him. 
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king. He sends commissioners to Norway, and, according to 
the words of Rosencrantz, this king was assumed to have power 
to assure the crown to Hamlet at his death,and had done so be- 
fore discovering whether his own incestuous marriage to his 
brother’s widow would have issue. (Ham., Act III., scene 3.) 


Ham. Sir, 1 lack advancement. 
Ros. How can that be when you have the voice of the king himself for 


your succession in Denmark? 

The event which would have controlled the descent at the 
period of the play was the act of union between Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, known as the Union of Calmar (1397), 
which provided that the three kingdoms should be under one 
king, and that even where the late sovereign should have died, 
leaving several sons, one only should be the ruler of the three 
kingdoms, and in the event of the reigning king or queen dy- 
ing without children, the senators and parliamentary deputies of 
the three kingdoms should jointly elect a sovereign. This act 
was doubtless in accordance with the immemorial spirit of the 
Danish laws, as it enforced Danish law on the other two king- 
doms, and it shows that, instead of abolishing direct succession 
in favor of collateral, the adhesion of the Danes to lineal suc- 
cession was so strong that they would not entrust the crown to 
collateral succession, even where there was a failure of direct 
issue, but would hold the crown open to election by parliament 
rather than let it pass in any event whatever to a brother. The 
hebenon by which the act of poisoning is supposed to have been 
committed, is nicotiana, or oil of tobacco, a substance unknown 
in Europe until it was brought from America by Nicot in 1570. 
Hence the play is laid at a period 200 years after the funda- 
mental law of the realm had forbidden the descent of the crown 
to a brother even when all lineal issue were exhausted. The 
medical assumption that oil of tobacco in one’s ear will produce 
ancient leprosy, covering the body witha crust, is one that may 
well be left to physicians. Very few physicians would believe 
that death or leprosy could be so produced. We have not 
at hand the original Danish story which it is alleged forms 
the original of the play of “Hamlet,” and so do not now 
remember whether it contains the same violation of the first 
principles of social law as that contained in the Shakesperian 
play. Whether it does or not would be quite immaterial, as 
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it would still betray ignorance of the fact that all the funda- 
mental assumptions as to the status into which the respective 
parties to the drama would be thrown by the death of the el- 
der Hamlet are impossible under any system of law or custom 
which ever prevailed in Europe or probabiy in any nation or 
tribe on earth. 

It was impossible that the Ghost should have assumed that 
his demise would have devolved the crown on his brother, im- 
possible that young Hamlet should assume it, impossible that 
any portion of the people of Denmark or of any other kingdom 
on earth should have assumed it, and therefore impossible that 
the murder should be assumed to be commissible with the 
motive assigned, viz., of succeeding to the throne or the queen. 
She would have been only dowager queen and young Hamlet 
would have been king. Whether Hamlet’s philosophic mad- 
ness could only be dramatically exhibited by assuming an im- 
possible set of human relations and of legal consequences is 
a question of literary art upon which we need not enter. 
Whether impossible conjunctions of moral depravity can only 
be conceived in connection with equally impossible assump- 
tions concerning the possible earnings which may result from 
crime is also an interesting problem which we forego discuss- 
ing. If a man of keen moral sensibility like Hamlet can kill 
the father of Ophelia, without pity or regret, for no graver 
offense than that of seeking to protect Hamlet’s mother by 
eavesdropping, it is probably in keeping with what Voltaire 
called the “slaughter-house”’ quality of Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies, that a crown should pass by murder to a brother rather 
than by descent to a son. 

In “ Macbeth” we have the like assumption on the part of 
a Scottish captain who has just won in a recent skirmish the 
title of “Thane,” that if he can assassinate his king, Duncan, 
though Duncan’s two athletic sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, 
survive and are in full health, yet Macbeth will then become 
king. No election or proclamation by the army, no renuncia- 
tion by the heirs apparent, no concurrence of the nobles is called 
for. To Lady Macbeth the succession appears assured as soon 
as she learns that Duncan is about to sleep under their 
roof. Nothing but murder is required to win a crown fora 
person between whom and the throne there stands two male 
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heirs, both on the ground, one General Banquo, as distin- 
guished as himself, and many earls and notables. 

Succession by assassination was at all times as foreign to 
the Scotch character and history as cannibalism. Hospitality 
to guests, and especially at night, is an inborn and deeply-felt 
religion among the Scotch. Sir Walter Scott, in the “ Lady of 
the Lake,” pictures Roderick Dhu and James Fitzjames as 
enemies, who have sworn each other’s death, and who intend to 
kill each other in open fight when they meet. But Fitzjames, 
when wandering alone and lost upon the mountain, comes 
upon Roderick’s camp-fire, and, without revealing his identity, 
asks and accepts his hospitality. Having slumbered through 
the night, a sharer of Roderick’s supper, camp-fire and cloak, 
the two mortal enemies in their morning talk and walk make 
known their identity and purpose. But as guest and host each 
is safe from the other’s attack until Roderick Dhu has led his 
guest safely beyond his own domains and minions, whereupon, 
being equal, and every rite of hospitality having been per- 
formed, they fight,and Roderick is mortally wounded at the 
hands of Fitzjames. 

In a country where hospitality is thus sacred and assassina- 
tion is a thing unknown, the hideousness of murdering a king 
by night to get his throne is a foreign travesty on its face. 
Such crimes might occur in Northern Africa or Southern Asia, 
and even in Italy. During the invasion of Italy by the Lom- 
bards events occurred from which the criminal atrocity and 
ferocity of Macbeth might have been drawn. But to locate 
them in Scotland at any period is simply to transfer to the at- 
mosphere of the Highlands a kind and form of depravity 
which, while it never existed in its fulness anywhere, never 
found any type or suggestion among the Scots. 

The suggestion for “ Macbeth” might have been found in 
the far stronger and more dramatic events which marked the 
death of Alboin the Lombard in 572. Having slain the Gepid 
king Cunimund, he had carried off and married Rosamund, his 
daughter, a woman of extraordinary beauty. He then fash- 
ioned her father’s skull into a drinking cup, and at a banquet 
ordered the cup-bearer tocarry the cup filled with wine to Rosa- 
mund and invite her to drink. Though the queen obeyed, she 
determined upon a revenge equal to the insult. She plotted with 
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Helmechis, the king’s foster brother, promising him her hand 
and the Lombard crown if he would kill her husband. Hel- 
mechis stipulated that Peredeo, the chamberlain, a man of su- 
perlative strength, shouldalso be joined in the plot. Peredeo at 
first refused, but Rosamund knew that he was engaged in an in- 
trigue with one ofher waiting women, and easily persuaded the 
latter to permit her mistress to act as her substitute at her next 
appointment with Peredeo. This soresulted that Peredeo found 
himself certain to be slain for seducing Rosamund if he fur- 
ther refused to slay Alboin. Peredeo was thus forced to be- 
come the assassin. When Alboin was taking his noonday nap 
the guards were withdrawn, Alboin’s sword was tied in its scab- 
bard, and Peredeo was led into his chamber, where Alboin had 
nothing but a footstool to defend himself with. At last he 
who had slaughtered such a multitude of his foes, “ fell like a 
nithing in his chamber by the stratagem of a woman.’ 

Now observe how much more naturally the real Italian 
drama develops than the Shakespearian imitation. The hopes 
which Helmechis had entertained that he might be chosen king 
of the Lombards proved utterly vain. On the contrary, Hel- 
mechis, Rosamund and Peredeo were soon in swift flight to 
save themselves from the vengeance of a kingless people. 

How much superior is this in dramatic force and probabil- 
ity to the shallow devices attributed to Macbeth, of slaying the 
guards in indignation at their having slain Duncan, while Mal- 
colm and Donalbain run away, one to England and the other 
to Ireland, supposing that their interest in the succession to 
Duncan would cause it to be assumed that they had murdered 
Duncan. 

In the Lombard tragedy Helmechis in his flight marries 
Rosamund and sails for Byzantium. Thereupon Longinus, 
standing for the empire in Italy, persuades Rosamund to poi- 
son her new husband Helmechis in order to marry him and 
become virtually queen of the Italian world. The goblet was 
brought by Rosamund herself to Helmechis in the bath. Im- 
mediately upon drinking half the draught he felt that it was 
fatal, and therefore compelled Rosamund herself to drink the 
other half. 

Here, in the course of real events, each character is drawn 
along by passions, most of which are only suitable to their pro- 
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vocation, into the commission of minor peccadilloes, from 
whose meshes they cannot possibly escape until they have 
committed the most stupendous crimes. But both in “ Ham- 
let” and “ Macbeth” an impossible adjustment of supposed 
consequences is made to furnish an assumed motive for crimes 
which are neither human nor animal, but simply motiveless 
and insane. 

The tremendous energy of Shakespeare’s tragedies lifts 
them above dramatic criticism, and makes them the standard. 
Their heroes are not men, their heroines are not women. Both 
are survivals over into the modern stage-life of the artist-made 
gods of the mythological pantheon. Richard III. is a better 
Satan than Milton drew. Macbeth isa better Belial. It is a 
proof of the moral advance of this age that the good taste of 
society revolts from the notion that Shakespeare’s men were 
human. It does not greatly care for monstrosities of any kind 
in fiction, any more than for tortures in a theory of destiny. It 
prefers a drama whose characters are not revolting and do not 
rape the graceful form of History. 

The three plays cited furnish strong proofs if any were 
needed that the authorof the plays could not have looked at his 
plots through a legalist imagination like that of Lord Bacon, 
the first lawyer in his day of the kingdom. They are the pro- 
duct of an imagination in which the descent of a throne toa 
brother, or to a successful chieftain in preference to a son, cre- 
ates no sense of incongruity. In like manner in George Eliot’s 
Daniel Deronda the heroine is assumed to be indebted to an 
annuity of £2000 left by her late husband’s will for her acci- 
dental rescue from poverty because she married without a 
settlement, whereas her dower in his real estate and share in 
his private estate would have amounted to a very much larger 
fortune. 


Protection by Bounty. 
By ALEXANDER R. SMITH. 
A new issue has arisen in the nation, which may best be 


defined as a demand for equitable protection. American pro- 
ducers of agricultural staples, a portion of which are exported, 
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and Americans who own or desire to own ships in the foreign 
trade, are joining in a demand that they be protected against 
foreign competition, by the payment of bounties. The bounty 
in the case of agriculturists is demanded on that portion of 
their stapies that are exported, and the bounty in the case of 
shipping is to be based on tonnage, supplemented, probably, 
by a differential duty on imports in favor of American ships. 
This is demanded in order that the two great industries affected 
may be protected from foreign competition preciscly as our 
manufacturers now are. While adhering, most closely, to the 
vital principle of protection, American agriculturists and ship- 
owners have found that at present protection is unfairly and 
inequitably limited in its scope, and that they are, primarily, 
the sufferers of that limitation, although in the end the entire 
country suffers, and this it is the purpose of this paper to 
explain. 

The suggestion of an export bounty on staples of agriculture 
originated with David Lubin, of California, a wealthy merchant 
and farmer. Protection being desired by American ships in 
the foreign trade, it was suggested that the two interests unite 
in a demand for equitable protection. A vast portion of our 
agricultural and shipping population are in hearty sympathy 
with the work. The Republican party of California adopted 
as a plank in its 1894 platform a demand for protection by 
bounty for agricultural staples, and the equitable protection of 
agriculture and shipping has been unanimously demanded by 
the Chambers of Commerce of San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Portland, Oregon, the Board of Trade of Bath, Maine, and by 
the leading shipbuilders of the country. Quite a number of 
the State Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, have endorsed the 
proposition so far as it applies to agricultural staples, and the 
Executive Committee of the National Grange was directed at 
the last national meeting of the Patrons of Husbandry to call 
a conference of manufacturers and others to take action on the 
proposition. Millions of pieces of literature have been dis- 
tributed, free, largely among farmers, and millions of pieces 
more are being prepared, now, for general distribution, the 
expense of all of which has been borne by Mr. Lubin, and is 
enormous. He is prepared and fortified to carry the work 
forward as long as may be necessary, singly, and thereafter to 
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bear his full share of whatever expense the propaganda may 
entail. He has, in fact, practically placed his large business 
interests in others’ hands, so that he may devote his life to 
this work. His energy is marvellous, his persistence pheno- 
menal and his confidence sublime. 

Protection to American industries has been the rallying cry 
of one of the great political parties for thirty-five years. It 
has been asserted that roteciion is even to preserve American 
markets for American producers. ut this imperfectly states 
the true purpose of protection. Protection is given to protect 
American industries against the competition of the world. 
That it has hitherto been inequitable in application is not the 
fault of the principle, but the method of applying it. Natur- 
ally, therefore, those who demand equitable protection, turn 
to the party that affirms protection as the cardinal principle of 
its faith. 

Some protectionists at present look askance at this proposi- 
tion, perhaps dreading a trap. But it is honest, and, what the 
application of protection has not hitherto been, it is complete. 
In a word it is a form of protection that protects—all who are 
in competition with foreign labor. It wins to its support 
millions who have opposed protection because it was inequit- 
able. Take from the opponents of protection the basis for 
their assertion that it is at present a system for the protection 
of the few at the expense of many, and the remnant, which 
will consist only of free-traders, will be a sorry scattering— 
utterly and forever impotent. 

Protection is now given American manufacturers, in order 
that they may meet the competition of foreign manufacturers. 
Were it not for that protection foreigners would undersell 
Americans in the home market, just as they now do in the 
foreign markets. And the latter is true despite the fact that 
protection stimulates home competition, and lowers prices. 
The manufactures we export, now, are four-fifths manufactures 
of agriculture. In exceptional cases, as where patents give 
protection, the balance of our exports of manufactures are 
made up. 

In recent years, only, have agricultural machines found their 
way into the hands of foreign farmers. The previous almost 
exclusive use of these machines, in the hands of high-priced 
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American farm laborers, was equivalent to protection, because 
our high-priced labor produced enough to compete at a profit 
with the more crude, and therefore smaller, per capita, pro- 
duction of foreigners, so that prices ranged high, compari- 
tively. 

Using these agricultural machines, the cheap-paid labor on 
the cheapest lands of the world has enormously increased pro- 
duction, per capita, and in the aggregate, so that the increased 
supply has practically cut the prices in two. The foreign pro- 
ducer can stand the cut, his labor and his lands being so cheap, 
but the American producer cannot, his labor and his lands 
being so dear, actually and comparatively. The reports of the 
Secretary of Agriculture show that, after the producers of 
these staples have sold their crops, they have not received for 
them what they spent to produce them. Our farmers cannot 
now produce any more, even using agricultural machines, 
fertilizers, and all the accessories, than their foreign competi- 
tors can, and they must either get down to the social and in- 
dustrial level of the barbarians of India and Egypt, or cease to 
produce a surplus. Egypt and India can raise cotton at five 
cents a pound and wheat at fifty cents a bushel, respectively, 
at a profit. Americans must do the same, in the end, and 
under the same conditions, unless protected against this foreign 
competition. 

There are those who refuse to admit that “ Liverpool makes 
the price.” To such unbelievers, let us put the thing another 
way. Liverpool buys in the open markets of the world. Pro- 
duction, supply and demand, are, of course, the basis of trade. 
Production of agricultural staples has enormously increased of 
late years, far beyond the growth of population or of ordinary 
demand. As a consequence, prices have fallen fifty per cent. 
The foreign competitor, with machines to help him, produces 
twice as much as he did before, and does not feel the reduction 
in price. The American who has had the advantages of the 
machines all along, produces no more, and the cut affects him 
fifty per cent. Liverpool buys at the low price, because the 
supply enables her to. Our exports must sell at the low price, 
or accumulate. They sell. And when we sell for export at 
the low price, the home consumer pays no more than the 
exporter,and so all of the product that a portion of is exported 
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is sold at the price that Liverpool pays—the world’s price. 
Whether Liverpool makes the price or not, therefore, there can 
be no doubt but that American producers of staples of agri- 
culture are obliged to compete with the lowest-paid producers 
of them in the world. If ashort crop, as this year, for instance, 
raises the price, it does not alter the law of economics here 
discussed. Competition is only possible through a reduction 
in prices. A protective tariff arrests this competition, where- ° 
ever applied. A bounty on exports would do the same thing, 
wherever applied. Our tariff does not affect the world’s—free 
trade—price of manufactures, nor would our bounty affect the 
world’s prices. Our protective tariff increases the cost of 
manutactures imported, and consequently increases the cost of 
manufactures produced here. Our bounty would increase the 
cost of staples exported, to the purchaser in this country, and 
it would also increase the cost of the staples consumed in this 
country. The bounty would give to the agriculturist the pro- 
tection the tariff now gives to the manufacturer, so that each 
would be protected alike. From 1688 to 1764 Great Britain 
paid a bounty on agricultural exports, shipped in British-owned- 
and-manned ships. When she ceased to pay the bounty she 
ceased to export agricultural staples, and the duties levied on 
foreign imports of agriculture protected her agriculturists, the 
same as the duty now protects American agriculturists on such 
of their products as there are no exports of. Our present tariff 
levies a duty of twenty per cent. on buckwheat, corn, corn meal, 
oats, rye, rye flour, and wheat and wheat flour; fifteen per cent. 
on oat meal, thirty per cent. on barley, forty per cent. on barley 
malt, and thirty per cent. on pearled, patent or hulled barley. 
Where none of these staples are exported, the duty protects 
the American farmer. Where we do export, it affords no pro- 
tection. It cannot, because when we export we sell at the 
world’s price, and, naturally, the world will not pay our duty 
to get to our markets. On potatoes there is a duty of fifteen 
cents a bushel, and we export none. So, the American pro- 
ducers of potatoes are protected fifteen cents a bushel. Should 
our farmers raise a surplus of potatoes, and export them, the 
duty on potatoes would afford them no protection: they would 
sell their potatoes at the price they had previously been pro- 
tected against, less the amount that the increased production 
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had decreased the world’s price. So, actually, when the 
American farmer needed protection he would not get it, and 
when he did not need it nearly so much, he got it. Para- 
doxical ? 

There are those who suggest a greater diversification of 
agricultural production, and who advise our farmers to produce 
no more than the home market demands. But, if diminished 
production followed, the price would go up, and in the end the 
country would be paying the equal or more than the bounty 
proposed, in the advanced rate on diminished production, and, 
too, we should have nothing to pay for our imports with, 
because we cannot sell our manufactures in the markets of the 
world—they are too costly—we cannot pay in bullion, and so, 
we must sell a product that the world can buy at the world’s 
price. It were better that this be paid in agricultural staples, 
even though a bounty be necessary to equalize things for the 
American producer, than to give a bounty on manufactures 
sufficient to enable them to sell their products in competition 
with those whom the tariff prevents from competing with them 
in the home market, and it would be fairer, too, because the 
manufacturer is now protected by the tariff, but the agricul- 
turist is not protected at all, when he exports a portion of his 
product. If it is just to protect Americans against foreign 
competition, justice is not done when Americans are not pro- 
tected against foreign competition. And justice is not done 
those Americans who, by producing a surplus of staples of 
agriculture, are compelled, in disposing of it, to compete with 
foreigners. Just so with American ships in the foreign trade. 
They are obliged to compete unprotected with foreign ships, 
except in the case of mail-carriers. Now, the party of protec- 
tion is committed by its acts to the policy of a bounty on 
American ships, in competition with foreign ships. Here is a 
different method of applying the principle of protection than 
by a duty on imports. Here, in fact, is the very method of 
applying protection that agriculturists demand, because, like 
ships in the foreign trade, a duty on imports cannot protect 
them. Shall the party of protection refuse a bounty to agri- 
culturists, competing with foreign agriculturists, and grant a 
bounty to American ships, competing with foreign ships ? The 
so-called tonnage bounty bill was framed by the party of pro- 
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tection, and in the Fifty-first Congress it passed the Senate by 
protection votes, and came within three votes of passage in the 
House. We haye got along without ships by paying foreign 
ship-owners between four and five billion of dollars the past 
thirty-five years—a monument of reproach to the party of pro- 
tection—but we cannot get along without agriculturists. 

Whatever protection to manufacturers may cost the nation, 
it is the policy of the party of protection to pay it, because of 
the benefit to the nation, even if the people are compelled to 
pay more for manufactures. The cardinal rock upon which the 
nation rests, is agriculture. When our agriculturists are pros- 
perous, the nation prospers. When our agriculturists are 
unable to pay their debts they cannot buy, and the nation 
experiences a panic. A bounty, with provision for its suspen- 
sion when short crops make prices high, that will give stability 
to agriculture, and assure the farmers a profit, by protection, is 
what the nation must come to, at whatever the cost. It is at 
least as essential that the nation shall pay the price of protect- 
ing our farmers, as it is that it shall pay the price of protecting 
our manufacturers. A duty on manufactures compels the 
American people to pay a bounty to American manufacturers, 
and a bounty on agricultural exports will do as much for agri- 
culturists. Honest protection can do no less. 

Time was, under fuller protection, when we raised a surplus 
of revenue that would have paid all of the bounty demanded on 
exports and ships in the foreign trade, and the country pros- 
pered when the surplus grew in the national treasury. What 
has been done can be done again. Statesmen can devise the 
way. Great Britain did. Let the American demand become 
strong enough (and it is growing, grandly and rapidly) and the 
way to pay the bounty will be easily discovered. If statesmen 
cannot find a way to meet the demands of the people, the 
politicians, whose ears are always keen to hear what the people 
want, will devise the way—they have never yet failed. 

The farmers are beginning to learn their strength, they are 
also learning to use it. This country is made up of honest 
people, men and women who are honest and just. An appeal 
to them that possesses the elements of honesty, justice and 
equity, will not be made in vain. The proposition to give a 
bounty to agricultural exports is wholly a matter of equity. If 
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right, it should be paid, and it will be. If wrong, it should not 
be paid, and it never will be. The principle of protection to 
American industries is a grand one. The only competition that 
protection is needed to equalize is foreign competition. And 
protection is needed to equalize every kind of foreign competi- 
tion, whether it be in manufacturing, in shipping, or in agri- 
culture. The great principle of protection will never be 
equitably or justly applied until it is accorded to every in- 
dustry in which an American competes with a foreigner. 


COMMENT BY THE SociAL Economist— 


We have heretofore stated that we regard Mr. Lubin’s idea 
as delusive. To be specific : 

1. A bounty on exports of agricultural product is a bounty 
on the production of things whose very export, while other 
things are being imported, indicates that it is produced in ex- 
cess of the country’s need, while other things are produced in 
deficit. To bounty the production of what we do not want and 
cannot use is to intensify an excrescence. It is like bountying 
wolves, crime, and vice 

2. Bounties on exports (cotton, wheat, beef, pork lumber, 
&c.) would tend still further to depress the price in foreign 
markets of the things bountied, as men here who cannot afford 
to raise wheat when it is worth 5ocents a bushel, but can afford 
to raise it when it is worth 65 cents, would by a (5-cent bounty 
be enabled to sell all the wheat that cost them 65 cents at 50 
cents. They would get back the balance in the bounty. This 
would force into the production of wheat all the growers who 
could produce it at from 50 to 65 cents, but would tend to re- 
duce the price to 50 cents. The bounty therefore would be 
expressly adapted to intensify the wasteful expenditure of hu- 
man effort, while steadily reducing its return. 

3. A bounty on agricultural exports sufficient to affect 
their price would bankrupt any treasury, and would furnish no 
class adequate to pay the tax. Suppose our cotton crop to be 
9,000,000 bales of 300 pounds each, and that two-thirds of the 
crop were exported. A bounty of I cent a pound on the ex- 
port would not exceed its cost of transportation from the point 
of production to the sea. This would amount to $27,000,000. 
The bounty would have to be paid by producers who are pro- 
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ducing less profitable products than cotton, since none but the 
most profitable product would be produced in greatest excess. 
Hence it would be like taxing the losers in a game of chance 
for the purpose of increasing the winnings of the winners. It 
could have no ethical basis. 

It is true that from 1689 to the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century England gave a bounty on the export of wheat, but 
that was at a time when England had difficulty in producing 
wheat enough for its own people. Wheat-raising had been 
largely superseded by sheep-raising. To place a bounty on 
the export of wheat for the purpose of encouraging wheat-cul- 
ture ina country of deficient food-supply is a very different 
matter from putting a bounty on all agricultural exports in a 
country whose agricultural products are greatly in excess of 
home consumption. To argue for an export bounty on agri- 
cultural products in the United States on such conditions be- 
cause England gave a bounty under reverse conditions, is as 
absurd as advocating free trade in the United States when we 
cannot compete with England because England adopted free 
trade under exactly reverse conditions, viz., when and because 
she could compete with foreign countries by the superiority of 
her machinery and the lower rate of her wages. 

In fact, a bounty on agricultural exports is simply tapping 
the Treasury to increase the uneconomic—because unprofita- 
ble—raising of products which are already greatly in excess of 
our needs. Weare unable to see economic, political, or Na- 
tional justification for such a policy. It is not affording pro- 
tection to the development or diversification of any line of in- 
dustry, but is simply raiding the public treasury to make up 
the losses for unnecessary and uneconomic production. 




































Negro Mortality. 


CHAPLAIN T. G. STEWARD, 
25th U. S. Infantry, Fort Missoula, Mont. 


Every now and then we hear a great wail from Southern 
writers about negro shiftlessness and mortality. The two latest 
utterances of importance of this sort have been given out by 
Dr. De Saussene, of Charleston, and by the Rev. Dr. Hoss, edi- 
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tor of the Christian Advocate of the M. E. Church South. Dr. 
De Saussene says the negro deaths in the city of Charleston 
exceed the births in the ratio of three to two; and that in Sav- 
annah and New Orleans the death-rate is even greater. The 
question is even raised, whether the negroes can live in towns. 
Dr. De Saussene explains this alarming death-rate, “ By the 
negro tendency toward immorality and vice,and the disposition 
to consumption which is carrying them off by the thousands.” 
The Rev. Dr. Hoss explains it by, “ Poor food, poor houses, 
and ill conditions of living generally.” Dr. De Saussene, how- 
ever, admits that there is but little difference in the death-rate 
of the whites and blacks in the country districts. 

Here, then, we have one side of a picture, and it amounts to 
this: The negroes are submerged in poverty and vice, and as 
a consequence, are rapidly dying off—and dying especially by 
consumption. Here is the social, moral and sanitary problem 
confronting the cities of Charleston, Savannah and New Or- 
leans, as also other southern cities. It is a problem especially 
addressing itself to the minister and the physician. 

To assist them in the solution of it, I will offer them a little 
testimony. That negroes can live in cities is abundantly proven. 
But I will present onestriking case. The city of Portau Prince, 
Hayti, is certainly not more favorably situated than Charleston. 
I was there in ’73, and its population was then less than 30,000; 
and here is what is said of it now. Hon. Henry M. Smythe 
says of himself, “I am a southern Bourbon;” hence, his testi- 
mony ought to pass in South Carolina or Georgia, and he says: 
“Port au Prince is a fine city of 60,000 people, and | venture to 
say that in the intelligence, wealth and refinement of its popu- 
lation it will compare favorably with any place of its size in 
this country.” The negro population has not only held its 
own, but has doubled itself in twenty years in that city. Hence, 
it is plain that it is not merely the city that kills. 

Let us look at another fact. It is admitted that the mere 
number of homes is an important element in determining the 
endencies of a people. Now, by the census of 1890, homes 
among the whites are as I to 4.9 of the population; and among 
the blacks as 1 to 4.8 of the population. In the occupation of 
homes there is an almost exact similarity. But the homes of 
the blacks were vastly inferior to those of the whites. They 
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were, as Dr. Hoss says, “ poor houses,” and furnished “ill con- 
ditions of living generally.” How do we account for this great 
difference in condition? Plainly in this way: the whites in- 
herit the results of ages of freedom; the negroes are trying to 
throw off the heritage of slavery, and have had but thirty years 
in which to do it. 

Again, 88.58 per cent. of the homes owned by negroes are 
held without incumbrance. The colored people started with 
nothing and are kept quite rigidly to a cash system; they must 
pay as they go, while all around them others obtain large and 
long credits. The colored people of the country in 1890 owned 
234,747 homes free from debt, mostly in the late slave States. 
Will the reader just sit down and reflect over this fact and ask 
himself, how have these people been able to feed and clothe 
themselves, to pay doctors’ bills and bury their dead, and yet 
pay for these homes? 

Oh, it is said, they have received abundant help from the 
North. They have—thank God for it—and to the northern 
people who have helped them they are ever grateful; but this 
help has come in the way of schools almost altogether. The 
North has done marvels for them in the way of instruction, 
and it is because of this superior instruction that they have 
advanced so rapidly. But something must be credited to the 
industry and thrift of the negro himself. His hands have 
earned the money to pay for the homes and the funerals—fune- 
rals that might in many cases have been postponed. 

Now, the doctor says, that the enormous death-rate among 
colored children in the cities is to be attributed to the negro 
tendency to immorality and vice. If the doctor would strike 
out negro and insert slave he would then be nearer the truth, 
but it would not be the whole truth. The same law that pre- 
vents children being born in some cities, puts them to death 
among the colored people of Charleston and Savannah. More 
intelligent people look out on their surroundings and say—the 
child cannot live; it shall not be born. The poor colored 
people have either too much conscience or too little knowl- 
edge to do this, and as a consequence more than half of their 
babes die before they have completed their first year. To my 
mind this isolated fact does not furnish proof of immorality; 
but it does furnish proof of asevere condition. Infants cannot 
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live without care, and care cannot be had where extreme pov- 
erty is the rule. Again, the doctor says consumptionis “ carry- 
ing them off by the thousands.” But why should consumption 
be allowed to sweep such cities as Charleston and Savannah? 
These things do not prevail in Port au Prince, where enlightened 
negro physicians control the sanitation; why should they pre- 
vail in Charleston and Savannah, where white menhavecharge? 

The southern ex-slave has made the most marked progress, 
and his physique is all right. The contingent he furnishes the 
army and navy is fully up to the standard, and in the great 
schools of the country he holds his own. The highest average 
ever taken in Pennsylvania by a physician was taken the other 
day by young Dr. Abele, a negro. The American negro will 
not die out. He will soon be fixed so that he can look after 
his own health. 


Broader Trade Unionism. 


It is gratifying to observe a growing disposition among all 
classes to recognize the fact that trade unions are not a social 
excrescence to be eliminated, but a social institution to be util- 
ized and broadened. As we have often remarked, they came 
into existence chiefly as representing the clinched fists of 
workingmen. Fora long time they were used exclusively as 
an instrument of industrial warfare against employers ; but in 
their persistent struggle, they have established two things. (1) 
That they cannot be exterminated. (2) That they are capa- 
ble of intellectual, social and moral expansion. 

It isin the sphere of their social influence that the future use 
fulness of Trade Unions is to be developed. With the growth 
of modern ideas in economics, this fact becomes clearer as the 
months go by. The doctrine that wages are not governed by 
the arbitrary decision of the employer or by the mere supply 
and demand of laborers, but, that in the long run they are ad- 
justed to the social standard of living of the laboring classes, 
makes it evident that the wage-raising power of the trade uni- 
ons must be more and more in the direction of their social and 
moral actions. Their influence upon the social and moral 
character of their members is a greater wage-increasing force 
than their contribution to the strike fund, because it is this 
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broadening and raising of the social life, tastes, habits and de- 
sires of the laborers that forms the real granite foundation of 
all demands for higher wages and better industrial and social 
conditions. 

We hail every well-considered public utterance in favor of 
broadening the influence of trade unions in the direction of 
social and moral functions as a real contribution to the solution 
of this vexed feature of the labor problem. It is especially 
gratifying to see that this view is beginning to find expression 
by English writers, as is shown by the following article by 
Matthew Stobart, entitled: “A New Trade Unionism,” which 
we reprint from the Westminster Review for January. 

Trade Unionism is now one of the most potent forces in 
our national life. It has triumphed over prejudice, from which 
it had more to fear than open and active opposition. And if 
it appears to jeopardize its position by precipitating disastrous 
conflicts between capital and labor, there is reason to hope that 
these repeated contests will in the end bring about a peaceable 
means of adjusting the claims of the one and the other. As it 
is, strife is more easily averted, and disputes more readily 
settled, now that the deputed representatives of masters 
and men can meet and discuss the details of differences, than 
when labor was unorganized. Though strikes are still regarded 
as the toilers’ chief weapon of offence and defence, conference 
and conciliation have to a hopeful extent taken the place of 
guerilla warfare, by which nothing was gained and much was 
lost. Combination has raised the dignity of labor, which has 
now its representatives on all local bodies and in the Imperial 
Parliament. Obscure workmen “by force have made their 
merit known.” What then remains to be achieved? Has trade 
unionism to continue on the old lines—forcing by powerful as- 
sociations an advance in wages; resisting reduction by the same 
method; struggling for shorter hours by organized effort or 
legal enactment; contending for better conditions of service; 
restraining encroachments on men's liberty; resenting oppres- 
sion in any form? Is thisall? Has it no other, no higher mis- 
sion? Is “universal happiness to be founded on economic 
measures”? 

The last six years have been productive of labor leaders— 
new unionists with capable courage, who have put fresh life 
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into the labor movement—daringly aggressive, bold in their 
conceptions, and vigorous in their advocacy of the policy they 
have initiated. But a newer unionism is needed. It has yet 
to be brought home to the mass of the people that the labor 
question is a moral question. And the newer unionism must 
be a moral force. Men who are powerful in trade organiza- 
tions have condemned in unmistakable, unequivocal language 
drunkenness, gambling, and kindred evils, which drag their 
victims down to the depths of poverty and chain them there, 
which destroy their manhood, impair their intellects, canker 
their minds, and wreck their bodies. It is well that they do 
this. They are themselves examples of sobriety and good 
living. But still something is wanting. The trade unionism 
of the future must be made a moral elevator. It must deal 
with the men themselves, as well as with their wages and the 
duration of their weekly toil. It must aid in building up 
character, as well as in uniting men in gigantic combinations. 
It is as necessary that the moral conduct of workmen should 
be regulated as their earnings. To make individuals better is 
to improve the societies of which they are members. Higher 
wages and shorter hours are worth striving for if, when ob- 
tained, the one is used to provide better food, more comfort- 
able homes, and, where possible, to put by something for the 
dark days of sickness or periods of enforced idleness; and the 
othcr spent in healthy recreation, self-improvement, or the per- 
formance of social duties. But in how many cases do larger 
earnings and greater leisure mean so much more money to 
drink or gamble, and so much more time to spend in ways that 
tend to debase and degrade rather than to elevate and refine? 
Drunkenness, gambling, and swearing, Alderman Tillett has 

said, are among the greatest hindrances to the progress of 

trade unionism. Then why not seek to remove those hin- 

drances by trade union effort? It is true the voice of the moral 

reformer is heard in the land, but too often it is unheard or un- 

heeded by the classes it is most desirable to reach. What is 

needed in their case is a restraining force, which at the same 

time might be used as a lever to lift them out of the slough in- 
to which they have fallen—in which they may have been born 
—or in the direction of which they are tending. Hitherto the 
difficulty has been to reach those whose general conduct and 
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mode of life it is most necessary to improve. In trade union- 
ism there is a means ready to hand; organizations which most 
closely touch all grades of workmen, who have voluntarily en- 
tered into association for mutual protection and the attainment 
of what they conceive to be the rights of labor. 

But how can this reform be brought about? Is not the 
moral conduct of individuals beyond the jurisdiction of trade 
societies? Would the men themselves not resist what might 
be called a beneficent despotism? And where would be found 
a leader who would imperil his position, popularity, and influ- 
ence by endeavoring to extend the scope of trade unionism by 
including in its operations the saving of men from vices or 
weaknesses—call them by what name you will—and insisting 
that their conduct shail be upright, their dealings honest, and 
their families properly cared for? It may be argued that to 
attempt to add a new chapter of this kind to the gospel ot 
trade unionism would be to wreck the movement which has 
been the outcome of long years of arduous toil and terrible 
struggle, in whicli thousands have suffered, starved, for the 
“good of the cause,” and the maintenance of a principle. 
Nothing of the kind. Its first result would be to add to the 
dignity of the associated workers. Men who spend their money 
in drink, who lose it by betting, and’ neglect their homes are 
no credit to trade unionism. The passion for gambling has 
come to be all-absorbing among large numbers of workmen in 
nearly all our great towns. It is almost invariably associated 
with the public-house. Wages are frittered away, and there is 
destitution at home. I have known men, who could earn from 
45 to £7 a week, living with their families in one or two miser- 
able rooms, in which there was not ten shillings’ worth of fur- 
niture ; the children in rags and half-starved, sometimes sent 
out to beg for food. Ought trade unions to have no controll- 
ing power over members who so misconduct themselves, who 
bring discredit on their class, who fail to perform the most 
elementary duties of citizenship, who, though they boast of be- 
ing wealth-producers, are the worst of wage-wasters? 

The question is, then, Is it possible for societies organized 
for trade purposes to play a practical part in the moral regen- 
eration of individuals ? Let us see what has been done in this 
direction, and then we will be better able to reply to the in- 
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quiry. The United Society of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders is one of the iargest, most powerful, most exclusive, 
and best conducted trade unions in the world. It was instituted 
in 1834. Mr. Robert Knight, J. P., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
has been its general secretary tor twenty-four years, and to 
him more than any other man it owes its influence and strength. 
Under its rules the Executive Council have most extraordinary 
powers in dealing with members who violate contracts, leave 
debts unpaid, desert their wives and families, &c. Section 1. 
of Rule 42 reads : 

“Tf any member be guilty of fraud or any other disgraceful 
conduct, or follow any evil, wicked, or notorious practice con- 
trary to law, or use any unlawful means in procuring a liveli- 
hood, if proof be made thereof, his branch or the Executive 
Council shall have the power to fine him any sum not exceed- 
ing £5, or expel him. Any member being convicted of dis- 
honest practices by a court of justice, shall be summoned be- 
fore the committee of the branch to which he belongs, and shall 
be liable to exclusion, or such suspension as they may feel 
justified in inflicting ; but no member shall be excluded before 
he has been summoned before the committee.” 

Though violation cf this rule places an offender under ban, 
he is not hopelessly cut off from his associates. After having 
expiated his transgression and proved to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Council that he has “redeemed his character,” he 
may in course of time be re-admitted to the benefits of mem- 
bership, being allowed to work with non-union men for two 
years, contributing at the same time a third-class member’s 
contributions. A report,in pamphlet form, usually containing 
about thirty pages of printed matter, is issued from headquar- 
ters of the society at the end of every month. In this the gen- 
eral secretary makes a statement on the condition of trade, dis- 
trict committees furnish details as to the work in hand or in 
prospect, changes in the society are noted, and then at the end 
a page or so is devoted to personal matters, delinquents are 
“brought to book,” appeals made, and penalties threatened in 
default of compliance with the imperious commands of the 
Executive. In every case, names, registered numbers, and full 
descriptions of the members alluded to are given. The follow- 
ing examples, selected at random from two or three reports, 
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will indicate sufficiently the degree of moral compulsion that 
is exercised : 

“M. J— , Registered No. —, must send support to his 
wife and child at once, as this is a heartless case.” 

“5. & must pay the debt he owes Mrs. J——— for 
board and lodging at South Shields at once, or he will get into 
trouble. He is about Barrow.” 

*h.@ , plater, must at once pay his helpers at : 
or he will be expelled.” 

“J.M , No. —, late of —, must send support to 
his wife and family at once, or he will be expelled. Also R. 
W , plater, who is supposed to be about —-——.” 

“A.H —, Registered No. —, and M. R —, Regis- 
tered No. —, are fined five shillings each for creating a dis- 
turbance at . They have their travelling cards out.” 

"S. b must pay the debt of £10 he owes a poor ° 
widow at Elland.” 

“ ¢ %- , caulker, does not pay the debt he owes at 

, he will be expelled next month, as this is a heartless 
case.” 

“The clearance card or address of B. T. is wanted at 

for fraud, he having drawn all the wages due to his mate 
and helpers and decamped. He is about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches 
in height, sandy complexion, with heavy moustache, and a 
plausible talker. He is well known about and the 
North. He is reported to have gone to . We hope our 
members will give him the cold shoulder, as he is a low, mean 
scoundrel, and his many acts of dishonesty will surely overtake 
him.” , 

It will be seen from these extracts that for a variety of of- 
fences members are “ put through the report,” to quote a phrase 
used by the Boilermakers themselves. Failure to comply 
with the conditions imposed by the Executive invariably ends 
in expulsion from the society—a most serious matter, for it is 
difficult to obtain employment in the trade if a man be a non- 
unionist. The pronouncements of the council have all the 
force of law. In some cases it is even stipulated how much a 
member shall contribute to the support of his wife and family, 
and it may be a larger sum than would be awarded by a bench 
of magistrates in a case of judicial separation. But this trade 
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union also safeguards the interests of employers. A case in 
proot. In a well-known shipyard on the North-East Coast, 
three members of the Boilermakers’ society entered into a con- 
tract to do a certain amount of plating. Their work was but 
half done when, in their own language, they “went on the 
spree.” The manager was compelled to engage other men to 
finish the job, and the firm was put to some inconvenience and 
additional expense. Complaint was made to the Executive 
Council of the Boilermakers’ Society, who asked to be in- 
formed of the outlay occasioned over and above the contract 
price. This was ascertained to be 410, and the Council 
promptly sent the firm a check for that amount. The next 
act of the Executive was to notify, in the monthly report, that 
these three men who had failed to complete their contract had 
to send £3 10s. each to the head office, the alternative being 
expulsion from the society. The money was paid. 

Another case of a different kind. Ata large marine engi- 
neering establishment a number of boilermakers undertook to 
do a certain amount of repair work at a price mutually agreed 
upon. Ina short time, however, without obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the Executive, they demanded an advance of so much 
per week, which was refused, whereupon they went out on 
strike. The usual notice was not given, and, as the repairs had 
to be executed with all possible haste, the men thought the 
firm would be compelled to accede totheir demand. But the 
manager simply sent a telegram to the general secretary of the 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, and 
Mr. Knight replied, instructing him to give the discontented 
workmen the additional remuneration, and the Executive would 
refund to the firm the extra expenditure incurred. So the 
men’s wages were advanced, they started work, the job was fin- 
ished, the Boilermakers’ Society sent the firm a check to meet 
the outlay occasioned by the breach of faith on the part of 
the men, and then recovered the money from the offending 
workmen themselves. Cases of this kind could be multiplied, 
but those quoted are sufficient to show that, instead of trade 
unionism being necessarily antagonistic to employers, it may 
be conducted in a manner that in reality promotes their inter- 
ests, and establishes that confidence between masters and men 
which alas! is somewhat rare, but which is most desirable in 
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the administration of large concerns, wherein the least friction 
may entail serious loss. Though neglect of work may not, 
perhaps, be generally charged against members of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society, when it is reported the district committees 
and branches are instructed to deal sharply with offenders, 
recognizing, as Mr. Knight says, that “ nothing can be more 
irritating to employers than to have work at a standstill while 
the men who ought to be doing it are spending their time and 
money in the public-house, to the injury of themselves and 
those who may have the misfortune to be dependent upon 
them.” 

It is possible, then, to introduce into the government of 
trade societies a system which shall to some extent regulate the 
moral conduct of members, develop a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, help to make them men as well as unionists, re- 
strain them from vicious practices, and impel them te well- 
doing and fair dealing. If this can, in however small a measure, 
be done in the case of the United Society of Boilermakers and 
Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, no good reason can be adduced 
why it should not at least be attempted in other trade unions. 
To argue that to try to reform or to elevate the individual 
would be to weaken trade societies—to cause the withdrawal 
of members, to deter others from joining the ranks of organized 
labor—is to assume that the bad predominates among work- 
men. Good, honest, right-thinking men can have no objection 
to an effort being made to raise the moral as well as the social 
standing of their class. The boasted liberty of the subject— 
that fiction which is the refuge of so many who consider nei- 
ther their own true welfare nor the good of others—it may be 
contended, would be endangered. It sounds well, that phrase, 
the “liberty of the subject,” but, after all, trade-unionists allow 
little freedom of action, and, if many of them could get their 
own way, free will would be still further curtailed. In the be- 
ginning thousands of workmen become members of trade un- 
ions, not from choice, but under compulsion. In some trades it 
is difficult for a non-unionist to obtain employment ; he is prac- 
tically excluded from Society shops, not because he is an inca- 
pable artisan, but because he has not enrolled himself under 
the banner of trade-unionism. Then the members of some 
trade societies are not permitted to accept less than the stand- 
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ard wage which has been set up in a district. They may be out 
of employment and in a state bordering upon starvation, but 
their society decrees that they shall not work except under 
conditions which it has established. A majority may declare 
in favor of a strike—it may be on a question of principle, or out 
of sheer wrongheadedness—and the minority—whose attitude 
is not due to a feeling of timidity, but to a proper appreciation 
of the situation and a sense of their own moral responsibility — 
are forced into idleness, against which they have protested, 
which to them may mean the most pitiable poverty or the sac- 
rifice of the savings of a lifetime, which may seriously cripple 
the society that they have helped to build up and strengthen, 
and which may bring industrial depression in itstrain. But the 
majority rules, and those who form the minority are not per- 
mitted to do work which they are willing and anxious to do. 
There is no such thing as liberty—absolute freedom of action— 

in trade unionism. If there were it would cease to exist. 

One of the first steps in the direction of making trade un- 
ionism a moral force would be to remove lodge-meetings from 
public-houses. This could easily be enforced by rule. A land- 
lord may allow the free use of a room for lodge purposes, but 
many members who are not abstainers consider themselves un- 
der an obligation to spend something “for the good of the 
house.” The weak are tempted to over-indulgence, and bad 
habits are contracted. Teetotallers would prefer not to meet 
on licensed premises; indirectly they are contributing to sup- 
port a traffic to which they object, which, it may be, they ab- 
hor. There are few towns nowadays in which rooms might not 
be obtained for the transaction of trade union business, apart 
from the associations and allurements of the long bar and the 
snug. And in populous centres why should there not be 
trades-halls?—buildings which might be shared by various 
labor societies, habitations in connection with which there 
might be reading and recreation rooms, and classes for educa- 
tional advancement. In some trade organizations it is custom- 
ary for so much in the pound on theamount received in members’ 
contributions to be “ spent for the good of the house.” It was so 
inthe Boilermakers’ Society when Mr. Knight was appointed gen 
eral secretary, one shilling of every pound received being ex- 
pended in the purchase of iiquor in return for the landlord’s 
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courtesy in providing accommodation; but an alteration of 
the rules was secured by which the money that had hitherto 
been spent on drink was to be devoted to the formation of a 
fund for the relief of cases of distress and the benefit of 
widows and orphans of deceased members. The fusd thus es- 
tablished has grown to such dimensions that as much as £3000 
has been distributed in a single year among poor people. It 
is also stipulated that no intoxicating drink shall be allowed at 
any society meeting; but even this wise provision does not 
destroy the temptation which attendance at a public house 
places in the way of weak brethren. If lodge meetings were 
held on premises where alcoholic stimulants are not sold, many 
members would be richer in pocket, in health, and character. 
A greater amount of poverty is the product of drinking and 
gambling than of small wages. To the mind of the ordinary 
workmen the chief aim of trade unionism is to increase wages 
and, at least, to maintain concessions that have been fought for 
and won, the idea being: the higher the wages, the greater the 
comfort of the wage-earner. But it too often happens that 
there is wretchedness and poverty in the homes of men whose 
rate of remuneration reaches tie highest standard ; while, on 
the other hand, well-conducted, thrifty folks have cosy homes, 
although their income may be small, and their means of adding 
to it limited by circumstances which they had nothing to do in 
creating. In one of his reports to the Boilermakers and Ship- 
builders, Mr. Knight says: “As one deeply interested in 
everything that tends to your well-being, permit me to remind 
you that the objects of our association are not limited to the 
question of wages, or to the distribution of financial benefits ; 
they extend to all questions which affect our present and fu- 
ture happiness. I fully admit that one of the objects of our 
society is to secure adequate wages for our members, but it is 
quite possible for a good wage to become a curse, and not a 
blessing. What is wanted is for every workingman to havea 
well-regulated home—that should receive his greatest atten- 
tion.” This idea might form the basis upon which the Newer 
Unionism might be built. It is time to recognise the fact that 
the salvation of the workers will never be accomplished merely 
by the raising of wages and the shortening of hours. The lives 
of men who have to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
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brow are often blighted by other things than the rapacity of 
capitalists. Let trade unionism be made the bond of charac- 
ter, and it will become a greater power than it can ever be by 
simply waging war against employers. Its fighting strength 
would not, however, be diminished; for its moral force would be 
increased. 


In the Country of Dollars.* 


For the last two or three years strikes have occurred very 
frequently in the United States, and some of these,—like those 
in Chicago in 1894 and in Brooklyn at the beginning of the 
present year,—have attained menacing proportions, and are 
attracting general attention to the condition of work people in 
America. Particularly in the New World, where the currents 
of public opinion are formed and disappear with a rapidity 
which is one of the national characteristics. The tenement 
house question and the complex problems attached to it seem 
destined to displace for the moment the crusade against in- 
temperance and the no less epic campaign against the shadowy 
practices of the New York police. 

It should be noted that in the United States and especially 
in New York, the labor problem is in a sense an international 
problem, the census of 1890 giving the population of the 
Metropolis as follows:— 


SL, ois. wowsne 045500 cngnne d6hnemeneeeus 403,784 
Want Aneoesnsevannedadipeesek 4sheebeuwn 399,348 
appeteeams We WAR... . <6 oscscescccevsvsscesesis 334,72 
I EE Fi wos 86 sid cedincy see <casave 80,235 
Er ree ee pee mrt Te ere 54,334 
IN ito cnt ned genigedhadee meskes ns dun keeanes 25,674 
RR ree eer era re myn oar i ye 16,239 
PIII oo noc ciesceosss rcotueteeh eT See 15,555 
SN gcanedcsatacatecccadiessawaceeeeacs 12,287 
i ER pee ae er re teeny eerie 61,835 
Nationality not known..............sc.e0eeeee 111,285 
Pes ei nhenscd0seksenbetesessencenins 1,515,301 


Those who are Americans by birth, even if the Negroes are 
added, are far from constituting a majority in this truly cosmo- 





* By George-Nestler Trichoche, Journal des Economistes, July, 1895. 
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politan city. Moreover, a glance at the maps so carefully pre- 
pared by the Tenement House Committee of 1894 shows that 
the Americans dwell mainly in the central and northern por- 
tions of the city, while the southern quarters, where the poorer 
laboring classes are congregated, are almost exclusively in- 
habited by foreigners. 

Tenement House. _ Definition.—\n the broadest acceptation 
of the term, the word tenement indicates a house in which 
more than three families live independently of each other 
“cooking their food in the same house,” or a building having 
more than two families to each floor. 

That is the legal definition. But it is plain that our study 
can only embrace the poorer portion of these estates, of which 
a characteristic trait is that of having the street door open day 
and night. Taken literally the laws relating to tenement 
houses would apply to about 44,000 buildings and affect over 
70 per cent. of the population. As a matter of fact their do- 
main covers four-fifths of this number,—quite a respectable 
figure. 


The number of laborers’ dwellings existing in the city on June 1, 


i onic dk nine he cedesevsneadesbedsnbebutekwaeeenine 32,390 
Number built between June 1, 1888 and August 1, 1890.......... 3,730 
Rear tenements (opening only on the court)... ...............00- 2,630 

PARCEL NKR RARER ES 38,750 

ee IN RD sistiaannwereenaeia vas mek eecdieeaions 270 

Number of laborers, 1,250,000, including 163,710 children under five years of 
age. 


Such, in general outline, are the conditions in which poor 
laborers live in New York. Let us now penetrate into details. 

If one ventures into a tenement in the 11th, 13th, or 1oth 
ward one is likely to find results like the following:— 


1. Apartment of two rooms: One a sort of passageway trans- 
formed into a kitchen; the other a bedroom to feet square. 
Number of occupants 9,—husband and wife, grandmother, 
and six children. 
Rent: $7.50 per month. 
2. Apartment of three rooms: Bedroom serving as kitchen, and 
two alcoves. 
Number of occupants, 11,—6 adults and § children. 
3. Apartment of two rooms. 
Number of occupants, 20,—Jewish family, consisting of par- 
ents and 12 children, and 6 boarders. 
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4. A-single room 12 feet square. 

Number of occupants, 20,—5 families. 

Furniture: two beds, a stove, a table, and one chair. 

By virtue of a law passed in 1887, a tenement house should 
not cover more than 65 per cent. of the lot on which it is built, 
but the legal requirements are to-day nearly a dead letter, by 
reason of the discretionary power allowed the Building De- 
partment. In the course of their inquiry made in 1894, the 
Tenement House Committee discovered a block in the south- 
eastern part of the city, 93 per cent. of which was covered by 
the building, and a number varying from 80 to 86 per cent. 
Since the average number of floors is four and a half, it follows 
that in these quarters where the houses are nearly all built on 
the same model, each house has three floors, on the average, 
that are not sufficiently ventilated. Some of these blocks have 
a population of 2,300 persons, and the narrow space whence 
the greater part of the tenants are supposed to get light and 
air is encumbered with lines on which are drying improbable 
quantities of more or less odoriferous linen. Nor is it to be 
imagined that those comparatively privileged families living 
in front tenements are much better off. The streets are rarely 
fifty feet wide, and morning and evening they are covered with 
peddlers’ wagons, so that the odors which rise from this place 
differ but little from those one breathes through the window of 
a rear tenement. 

We shall see a little further on the wretched influence 
which such a state of things has upon the health of the work- 
men. It is concievable, without explanation, what may be the 
result from the moral standpoint. But these are not the only 
dangers to which the population of tenement houses is exposed. 
Fire, terrible not so much in itself as in the panic which it oc- 
casions, is a scourge which, when it attacks these habitations, 
crowded from cellar to garret, takes a character particularly to 
be dreaded. From the first of June, 1893, to the first of June, 
1894, there were 2,415 fires in tenements in New York, witha 
total of 15 killed and 72 wounded. An approximate estimate 
made at the end of the year gives 15 more mortal accidents for 
the second half of 1894. It is due to the ability and bravery 
of the Fire Brigades that these fires are not more murderous. 
All escape by the stairway is generaily cut off, as it is by the 
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stairway that the fire reaches to the upper stories from the cel- 
lar or ground floor where it usually originates. Flight is possi- 
ble only through the fire-escapes—narrow iron stairs on the 
outside and at the back of the houses; but too often these stairs 
and the passageways and platforms leading to them serve as a 
household catchall for the poorer class of tenants. The diffi- 
culties which the firemen and the occupants of the burning 
buildings have to overcome are still further increased by the 
impossibility of making the latter understand the orders and 
directions that their saviors give, so many of them are foreign- 
ers. It is unnecessary to add that the tenement-house popula- 
tion are too poor to insure their household goods, and that a 
a fire means complete destitution for them. 

In his “American Notes,” Dickens speaks in indignant terms 
of these tenement houses, ‘ whose name is borrowed from the 
vocabulary of thieving and murder.” ‘“ Debauchery,” says he, 
“has made this property prematurely old and decrepit. Here 
where dogs refuse to sleep, men, women and children come to 
seek refuge.” It is sad to state that these laborers’ dwellings 
are for the most part the property of rich landlords who live in 
the elegant quarters of New York, and the statistics of the 
Health Department for 1889 show that a goodly number of 
these proprietors live in Europe. They confide their interests 
to the hands of agents with instructions which may be summed 
up in two words: collect the rents and make norepairs. This 
system is productive, for the rents are quite out of proportion 
to the value of the apartments. For example, a suite of three 
front rooms in one of the most abominable tenements in New 
York—and one might say, in the world—costs $10.00 a 
month; two back rooms, $9.00 a month; a garret, from $3.75 to 
$5.00 a month. 

Density of Population in Tenement House Districts——To under- 
stand the explanations which follow it is necessary to remember 
that what is properly called New York city is situated on Manhat- 
tan Island, between the Bay, Hudson River, and the East River, 
and has nearly the shape of a child’s stocking. Following this 
comparison, we may add that the business section is in the toe 
and instep, and the laborer’s quarter is in the heel. When the 
business day is ended, the elevated railroads, the horse-car and 
cable lines, and the ferryboats carry uptown, or to Brooklyn, or 
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to Jersey City, all laborers and employees who earn enough to 
pay their fares twice each day. When evening comes, there re- 
main down-town hardly any one except the night watchmen in 
the business blocks and the poorer laborers, crowded together 
in the tenement-house districts. The peculiar cofiguration of 
the city prevents its development in any direction, save up- 
town where land is at a premium and where consequently 
there is no room for the proletariat, except in the more distant 
wards which are some twelve or fifteen miles from the business 
center. Like poor people who come from the country to seek 
work in town, immigrants, on their arrival, can find lodging 
only in the tenement-house district in the southeast or along 
the water fronts of the Hudson and the East rivers. This ex- 
plains the density of population in the city proper, leaving out 
the suburban quarters. New York, from Harlem to the Bat- 
tery, has an average of 143.2 inhabitants to the acre. This 
number is not equalled by any other city in the civilized world. 
Paris occupies the second place, with 125.2, and Berlin the third, 
with 113.6. 

A portion of the Eleventh Ward has 24.6 inhabitants per 100 
square metres, the greatest average density of any city or por- 
tion of a city. 

The most densely populated spot in Europe is Josephtown, 
Prague, with 626.26 inhabitants per acre, or 15.6 per 100 square 
metres. 

The greatest known density (next to that in New York), is 
in Bombay, where a district has 760 inhabitants for each of its 
46 acres, or 18.9 per 100 square metres. 

In the Tenth Ward, where the average density is higher, 
there was a population of 276.672 per square mile in 1880; this 
number has now risen to 334.080. 

New York also occupies first rank in the proportion of pop- 
ulation to buildings, the average being 16.37. These figures 
are eloquent. There is not in New York, however, the greatest 
density of population per room. The palm in that particular 
seems to belong to Glasgow, where 18 per cent. of the people 
have but one room for the family. It is nevertheless true that 
nowhere else on the terrestrial globe are human beings placed 
in such miserable conditions as regards ventilation, light, chan- 
ces of fire and nature of odors rising from rear courts, as are 
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those unfortunate beings who pass their lives down-town in 
New York in those old bourgeois houses which have been trans- 
formed into tenements; “double deckers,” they are called. 
These buildings usuaily stand on a lot 25 feet by 100, and are 
so arranged as to accommodate four families on each floor. 
The owners have accomplished this feat by gradually encroach- 
ing on the space formerly free between the wings of the house; 
that is why, as stated above, 85 to 90 per cent. of a lot is to-day 
often covered with buildings. A portion of the remaining 15 
or 10 per cent. is occupied by the base of the stairway in the 
center of the building and by the bit of air which the laws ex- 
act in the middle of each side wall. It is thus plain that not 
much space remains between two tenements in the same block. 

As Henry George has so justly remarked in Progress and 
Poverty, until recently it has been an article of faith among 
Americans, and one which is shared bya great many Euro- 
pean liberals, that the poverty of the lower social strata of the 
old world has its origin in the monarchical institutions and 
aristocratic principles in vogue; the disillusion was sudden 
when the pitiable conditions common among poor laborers in 
the American metropolis were revealed to the public. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that at least three-fourths 
of the people of New York live in tenement houses; and as a 
consequence of the peculiar configuration of the city, the at- 
traction which the metropolis has for immigrants, the practical 
monopoly which land speculators have organized in the build- 
ing of suburbs, etc., it is difficult to put in practice any reme- 
dies for the actual state of things, if not to indicate them. It 
is a complex evil against which one cannot struggle with any 
great degree of success by employing the means used in the 
cities of the old world where poverty has attained the highest 
proportions. In London, for instance, it is an evil entirely sa 
generis, and one which is not met in Europe, because the prin- 
cipal factors—rapid growth, movement of business houses and 
immigration—exist only in the new world. Hence we were 
not surprised to learn recently that the tenement house prob- 
lem was beginning to be agitated in a city of South America, 
Buenos Ayres, on a smaller scale than in New York, no doubt, 
but under analogous conditions. 

Sanitary condition of the tenement districts —Despite the con- 
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siderable difference between winter and summer, the climate of 
New York cannot be regarded as unhealthful for the part of 
the population which lives under normal conditions. Indeed, 
the situation of the city ought to make the lower portion at 
least one of the most healthful localities in the world. 

Besides, it is not possible to prove that the poorer laborers 
in New York are more regard.ess of hygienic rules than those 
of other large cities. The unfortunate dwellers in Whitechapel 
or Josephtown, the ragpickers of Saint Marguerite street, Paris, 
or Cherry Hill, New York, are almost identical in their ways 
of living. Everywhere one finds bedroom floors which are 
damper and dirtier, and which give off more deleterious mias- 


= rh 


mas than even the soil of the street; everywhere one meets 
whole families who do not wash themselves the whole winter 
through; everywhere are to be seen households in which the 
soup is cooked in the same pot as that in which the clothes are 
washed. 

It is not here that is to be found the cause of the deplor- 
able sanitary condition of the tenement districts of New York. 
The evil is in the tenement itself. The committee of 1894 has 
made this plain in the report which has been graciously placed 
at our disposal by Mr. R. W. Gilder, the president of the In- 
vestigating Commission: “ It is awell known fact that dwelling 
houses at length become saturated with the emanations from 
the bodies of those who, sick or well, have lived within their 
walls, and that after several years, they are far from offering 
the same healthful conditions asthose recently built. ...” 
This state of things is particularly grave in New York because 
of the rapidity with which the nature of the downtown popu- 
lation has changed, and the fact that houses built to serve as 
private residences are not in the least adapted to the require- 
ments of tenements, either in the matter of light, ventilation, 
water supply or facilities for cleanliness. 

The bourgeois houses which are here referred to and which 
to-day form the larger part of the double deckers, date from 
early in the century. When it became fashionable to move up- 
town, the owners generally rented these houses to people who 
turned them into boarding-houses for the accommodation of 
poorly paid employees who were obliged to live near their 
places of business. Soon these followed the current toward 
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the central quarter, where the theatres, clubs and squares are 
found. The downtown boarding-houses underwent a second 
change and became merely lodging-places for workmen. The 
owners absolutely refuse to make the slightest repairs, as they 
insist that these buildings have lost th. r value and must soon 
disappear. They content themselves with maintaining very 
high rents, having these collected by energetic, and above all 
inflexible agents, and letting the tenement house become what 
has properly been called a culture-bed of disease. 

The following table gives the mortality per 1,000 inhabitants 
in two of the worst tenement districts, for the year 1888. 


5 YEARS OF AGE 


AND UNDER. ABOVE FIVE YEARS. TOTAL. 
Baxter Street, 146.02 13.56 32.24 
Mulberry Street, 136.70 15.78 38.05 


During the last cholera epidemic the proportion reached 
195 per 1000. How could it be otherwise when the dwellings 
are not separated from each other by courts more than a foot 
wide, are covered with filth, and form the only opening for the 
rear tenement air-holes? 

The unhealthful character of the latter is clearly shown by 
a comparison of the mortality in the front and rear tenements. 


WARDS. MORTALITY PER 1000, MORTALITY PER 1000° 

LABORERS’ QUARTERS. ORDINARY HOUSES. REAR TENEMENTS. 

13 20.76 25.75 

17 22.82 27.68 

4 31.74 38.47 

7 21.66 28.73 

9 25.86 34.55 

I 29.03 61.97 
Mortality per 1000 among children under 5 years of age. 
WARDS. ORDINARY HOUSES. REAR TENEMENTS. 

13 62.04 78.36 

17 83.05 100.59 

4 105.69 114.68 

7 61.78 72.58 

9 92.98 130.56 

I 109.58 208.54 


Rear tenements have been defined by some one as the 
slaughter-houses for infants. The expression is a strong one, 
but it characterizes the situation in a word, as the above table 
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shows. It is in the rear tenements that 50 per cent. of the 
children die before they are a year old. 

In the case of immigrants, the high death-rate is due in part 
to the deplorable conditions in which they are placed while 
they are becoming acclimated, and in part to the fact that they 
are too ignorant or negligent of the local rules of living. _Ital- 
ians, for instance, among whom the death-rate is very high, 
persist in living in midwinter as if they were in Naples or Pal- 
ermo. 

The principle that the death-rate is in proportion to density 
of population is subject to certain notable exceptions. Thus, 
in the Tenth Ward the figure is much lower than it would be 
right to expect. It can only be accounted for by the prepon- 
derance of the Hebrew element. Jews, especially when they 
live in communities, blindly obey the sanitary regulations of 
the Talmud; notably, they abstain from the use of strong 
liquors and attach great importance to the cooking of food—a 
most important point in the destruction of deleterious germs. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the sanitary situation in New 
York, where the poorer laborers live, is truly lamentable. The 
Board of Health is powerless, in spite of its good intentions, 
to conquer theevil. The personnel at its disposal is too limited, 
including only twenty inspectors and a squad of police. 

But the tenement houses are not murderous for the labor- 
ing classes only; they are truly dangerous tothe entire metrop- 
olis. The principal occupation of the inhabitants of these 
miserable districts is making, at home, the various articles of 
wearing apparel sold in the general stores. Hence one can 
easily imagine the fright into which the people of New York 
were thrown by the news that a child which had smallpox had 
been discovered in a tenement, stretched on a bundle of 
clothes they had just made which were ready to be sent to a 
Broadway dealer; or when, as was recently the case, a man 
with typhoid was found sleeping in a room where a hundred 
ready-made overcoats had been lying for a week. 
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Editorial! Crucible. 


The International Yacht Race between the chosen repre- 
sentative boat of the Royal Yacht Squadron of Great Britain 
and the appointed champion of the New York Yacht Club has 
ended. The Earl of Dunraven, instead of winning the cup, 
has lost his temper in a manner which indicates that he could 
not be polite under defeat. No person was probably better, 
satisfied than Lord Dunraven at the end of the first race that 
his boat Valkyrie III. was outclassed by the Defender. The 
difference in their respective performances was too great to 
give any hope that any repetition of the encounter would 
change the result. 

There was a motive on Dunraven’s part for bringing the 
two boats into a collision and claiming a “ foul,” wh‘ch affords 
an extreme temptation to believe that the “ foul” was courted 
and welcomed, if not intended, viz.: that it was only through 
a collision and a disabling that the Valkyrie could hope to win. 
When, thus crippled, the Defender lacked, in the second race, 
only 46 seconds of a victory, the moral certainty of a victory 
in the third became so great that it was substantially an idle 
form to sail it. 

In view of this fact the entry on the third race, with sails 
not set for racing, distinctly negatives any pretence that failure 
to sail the third race was due to crowding on the part of the 
excursionist steamers. Such crowding could only apply tothe 
two previous races, and each of these was determined by its 
own facts, into which crowding by the excursionist steamers 
did not enter. 

The fact is that in no contest does John Bull take a beating 
with a good grace. When the Alabama Claims tribunal made 
its award, and again when the Alaska arbitration closed, the 
representatives of Great Britain could not wait to hear 
the whole of the decision, but left in a huff. John Bull 
is no courtier. In his view victory is always due to J. B., in 
whatever contest, for the simple reason that England is civili- 
zation. That, he thinks, ought tobe plain to most xen. 


After registering a deficit every month for two years, the 
Treasury, it is claimed, will probably record a small surplus of 
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revenue over expenditures for the month of September. To the 
26th the receipts are $23,539,844.36, and the disbursements are 
$23,427,100. Without waiting to see whether there will be any 
surplus or not, the “ Herald” and other tariff-for-deficit organs 
shout pzans of triumph. In view of the fact that September 
is the month of most active importations for the fall trade, and 
that the goods imported in that month are of a kind adapted 
for sale in the three ensuing montis, tlie possible surplus of 
$112,744.36 is a precarious affair. Who knows but a bill for 
carpets and cuspidores against the White House may come in 
before the first of November? Or Queen Liliuokalani may 
demand indemnity for having stood out on a promise that she 
should be restored to her throne and didn’t get it. If so, exit 


surplus. 


Some of our English contemporaries are as keen in the in- 
vention of conspiracies, monopolies and corners as any of the 
American. The latest discovery of these worthies is that an 
English syndicate is at work raising the price of camphor by 
five cents a pound, very much as the cotton syndicates raised 
the price of that staple during the American war between the 
cotton-producing States and the government. This discovery, 
considered as a disease, can easily be cured by referring to an 
Encyc!opedia ( Britannica), wherein we find that “the greater 
part of the camphor of commerce is obtained by distillation 
from the wood of atree, Camphora Officinarum, belonging to the 
natural order Lauracee. It is produced most largely in the 
Island of Formosa, the area of production being a narrow belt 
of debatable land separating the Chinese settlement from the 
territory held by the original inhabitants of the island. The 
preparation of the product is attended with considerable dan- 
ger, owing to the mutual jealousies and encroachments of the 
natives and the Chinese.” As it is in just this narrow strip of 
debatabie land that the Japanese troops are now carrying ona 
far more stoutly-resisted wariare against the native Formosan 
aborigines than they were compelled to conduct against China, 
it is easy to see that the supply of camphor is certain to be as 
largely cut off as the supply of cotton in Lancashire was in 
1862-5, by the war between the States, or as the supply of qui- 
nine was by the wars of Chili, Peru and Bolivia. Where supe- 
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rior events like wars must inevitably cut off production of a 
special commodity, any syndicate or corner which is swift to 
raise the price of that commodity by buying it against the 
period of scarcity, performs the same valuable service to the 
world which Joseph induced the Pharaoh to perform for Egypt, 
by buying up corn in the abundant years, to hold against the 
years of scarcity. By so doing the syndicate would lessen the 
amount of the rise, cause a more economic use of the article, 
and thus make the actual supply go farther, cost less, and pre- 
serve a more even price to all consumers. 


When Tammany Hall and Senator Hill, Sheehan, Croker & 
Co., had full power in the State, they passed the present excise 
law though with no intent or expectation that it would ever be 
enforced in New York City. It wassupposed by the Tammany 
leaders that its mere enactment would satisfy the rural districts 
and its complete non-enforcement would satisfy the brewers, 
distillers, saloons, “‘bums” and blackmail-levying police of 
New York. 

Senator Hill in his great stage success of “facing both ways” 
was to read to the farmers of the country districts the clauses 
forbidding the sale of liquors on Sunday, and was to ask them 
triumphantly if they did not owe the blessings of the quiet 
American Sabbath to the Democratic party. 

Then he was to “wink the other eye” to the New York 
brewers and distillers and demand to know if the Democratic 
party had not left every Sunday drinker in New York City 
his “ personal liberty.” 

When Dr. Parkhurst says, therefore, that he favors giving the 
people of New York City local option as to their Sunday law, 
does he mean that they should have this option as to its enact- 
ment or as to its enforcement? 

The latter is the only form of local option which will serve 
the ends of Hill, Croker, Tammany Hall and the brewers. The 
law is Tammany law. Tammany passed it. It is only its en- 
forcement that is reform politics. If Dr. Parkhurst will suggest 
a form of local option which will enable Tammany to vote “aye” 
on its enactment and “No” on its enforcement he will just hit 
the mark. But the Doctor is not that kind of a man. He says 
he does not care so much what kind ofa law is enacted, as that 
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whatever law does exist should be enforced. Now Tammany 
and Hill also do not care what kind of a law is enacted so long 
as it is not enforced. The kind of local option they want is 
really an option as to whether rogues or honest administrators 
shall administer the excise laws in New York City. That form 
of local option we already have, and we exercise it at every elec- 
tion. That seems to be the only kind that can bear on the 
difficulty that troubles Tammany Hall. 


Ten days before the period at which the bond syndicate’s 
contract closes, it has divided its profits, and resolved itself 
again into a company of private brokers ready to export all the 
gold it can draw from the treasury. 

The syndicate took $62,315,000 of 4per cent.bondsat 104.49 
at a time when such bonds were worth 118, and sold these 
bonds to the public at from 117 to 123%. The profit before 
a bond had left the hands of the syndicate was $8,418,757, after 
which came a further profit of $4,052,770 in closing out these 
bonds to investors. Only half the quantity of gold agreed to 
be imported was in fact imported, and instead of the importa- 
tion of the remaining half called for by the contract, the gov- 
ernment was influenced to accept a system of financiering by 
the syndicate after the manner of what is called “ shinning ” or 
“kiting” among brokers, i. e., the syndicate were permitted to 
draw exchange enough against their own European credits to 
satisfy temporarily the demand for foreign exchange on gold 
for shipment, until commercial bills produced by our shipments 
of wheat and cotton should appear and fill the void. 

The syndicate got nearly pawnbrokers’ rates, about 22 per 
cent. profits, on a bond one per cent. higher than the govern- 
ment’s standing justifies, performed half their contract, shinned 
for the other half, and came out with a profit greater than the 
capital value of the wealthiest bank in New York City, viz., the 
Chemical National, and nearly equal to half its deposits. 

Of course this transaction will be the subject of some degree 
of investigation at the approaching session of Congress. And 
yet the people of the United States should, in all fairness, 
charge up this result to their own preponderant folly. They 
voted for a raid on the revenues, on a large scale, and they got 
exactly what they voted for in this result. 
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Economics in the Magazines, 


Crime. Criminal Anthropology. By Prof. C. Lombroso, in 
The Forum for September, 1895. ; 

Prof. Lombroso regards crime as largely a survival into civ- 
ilized periods of methods essential to self-preservation in barbar- 
ous and savage conditions, and in animals of the higher species ac- 
companied and superinduced in a considerable percentage of 
cases by physical abnormalities of structure and outline, which 
both tend to make the person a criminal and to make the criminal 
life safe, natural, and easy to him. The dominant physical signs 
of the criminal class are enormous jaws in proportion to the 
size of the brain, cross eyes, premature wrinkles, a loss of the 
ethnic or race type of expression, and the acquisition of a new 
expression peculiar to all criminals of whatever race, the pres- 
ence of an enormous medial fossa, such as is found in the verte- 
brate animals belowthe ape, in place of the occipital median spine, 
which occurs in the interior of the skull, nervous insensibility 
to delicate impressions and to pain and suffering through in- 
jury. Virile aspect of the skull in women, and a frequency of 
feminine aspect among male thieves and unnatural criminals; 
tatooing, vengefulness, indolence, love of alcohol and gambling, 
lefthandedness, acute vision contrasting with insensibility of 
color, fondness for dangerous and cruel games involving cut- 
ting or injury, retreating or low angle of the forehead, menin- 
gitic, hepatic, and cardiac lesions and epilepsy; irregular teeth, 
exaggerated intensity of affectionateness, especially sexual, 
smaller cranial capacity, especially in prostitutes, inebriate and 
consumptive ancestry. The treatment of crime should discard 
theological expiation; distinguish mainly between accidental or 
impulsive criminals, in which only a single crime breaks in upon 
a life otherwise useful, who should be withdrawn from their utili- 
ties as little as possible, and born criminals who should be impris- 
oned for life however slight their offense. No exemption to the 
insane, who should be classed with born criminals. The bureau 
for degenerates and abnormal people at Washington, and the El- 
mira reformatory are on the right track, in Lombroso’s judg- 
ment. But farming would be better than imprisonment, and 
preventive means and useful occupations should be absolutely 
preferred to vindictive penalties. 
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Economic Turory. The Gold Standard of Currency in the 
Light of Recent Theory. By J.B.Clark in Political Science Quar- 
terly for September. 


There are fifty-six sentences in the 11 pages of this article 
that hang suspended from an “if,” a “let us suppose,” or a 
“may,” leaving a large number of somewhat less hypothetical 
statements resting on “a might be,” “should be,” or the inter- 
rogative “Is it ?””. Not a single economic, historical or monetary 
fact appears in the essay. It conforms, therefore, to Prof. 
Clark’s theory of economic work, which is that its function is 
to state the logical consequences of a purely fictitious set of 
suppositions or hypothetical assumptions, on the notion that all 
the world already knows the facts, or that they are immaterial, 
and that the Economist knows none of them or knows that 
they are all equally disputable or irrelevant, and hence that the 
work of an economist is solely that of a logician, or more nearly 
that of a Jack Bunsby who reasons that, “if the vessel be not 
gone down, then all on board are measurably safe, but if so be 
that the vessel has gone down derry down, then doubtless it is 
true that down derry down she has gone.” 

No one could learn from Prof. Clark’s article whether he 
thinks gold has risen or silver fallen; whether he thinks all 
commodities can fall relatively to money, or whether the world 
of values is like a see-saw—the quantity that falls must be bal- 
anced by a quantity that rises; whether bimetallism ever was 
or is now practicable, or whether any steering is now in order 
in the monetary world. This kind of discussion once had a 
much-esteemed place in Theology. It is like a grindstone for 
sharpening wit in others, though it knows nothing itself. The 
attainment to any true worth in the pretended treatment of 
economic science depends on the total elimination of deductive 
argument where the premises are supposititious or hypothetical 
and no actual historical facts are employed. 


Factory Laws. Factory Legislation in the United States. By 
N. D. North, in The Wool Manufacturers’ Bulletin for Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. North enters on a crusade to head off the eight-hour 
agitation by having the acts pronounced unconstitutional, which 
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is the legalist way of settling an economic question, by claim- 
ing that its discussion is fundamentally fenced out by higher 
law. The Democratic party tried this on the tariff question 
with no real advantage. A law limiting the number of hours 
in a working day is very much like a law establishing the num- 
ber of ounces in a pound or of grains of gold in a dollar. When 
a man is hired for a day, he tenders his day and his employer 
tenders in return his dollar. If the law can regulate the num- 
ber of ounces in the one, why can it not the number of hours 
in the other. 





Harp Times. The Benefits of Hard Times. By Edward 
Atkinson, in The Forum for September. 


Mr. Atkinson attributes the panic of ’93 “to the incapacity 
of Congress,” which, as Mr. A. is solely distinguished by his 
life-long efforts to elect a congress of just that stripe, looks as 
if Mr. A. might have blundered. However, he regards the hard 
times as having caused great economies in railway management, 
in preparing cotton for the market, in the organization and edu- 
cation of the blacks, and in wheat-production. The quality of 
the exact changes made in either of these lines, and the degree 
in which they are due to the hard times or merely coincident 
therewith, is left somewhat in the clouds. The theory that men 
are made better by poverty more rapidly than by wealth is 
trite but gruesome. In the hard times of 1854-7 a great revival 
of religion occurred, and many optimists laid it down as a social 
law that the sweeping away of the things of this world tended 
to fix man’s affections on the next. So Mr. Atkinson thinks 
that a few years of incapacity in government tends to promote 
a higher capacity in business. We fear this is much like infer- 
ring that a dog must be a good hunter because he is good for 
nothing else. 


Livinc Wace. Municipal Progress and the Living Wage. By 
D. G. McMeans, in The Forum for September. 


Mr. McMeans applies the term living wage to that rate of 
wages which will enable every employee in the city of New 
York who gets work from the city to support his family and 
pay the political assessments to Tammany Hall necessary to 
enable him to get the work. To secure the payment of this 
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living wage statutes fixing wages at a sufficiently large sum to 
cover party assessments have been passed, and the burden of 
Mr. McMeans’ argument is that Commissioner Waring could 
have cleaned the streets cheaper if he could have hired his men 
at the current market rate of wages and had not been com- 
pelled to pay this “living wage” fixed by statute. Mr. Mc- 
Means has succeeded in interpreting into the term “living 
wage” a meaning which will surprise all who have used it. If 
a “living wage” includes political assessments to sustain Tam- 
many Hall, then a judge of the Circuit Court who gets $17,500 
a year and pays $5,000 ayear to Tammany Hall is working fora 
living wage. Such ause of the term is a travesty on its meaning. 


Sociatism. The Ideal of the American Commonwealth. By 
Prof. J. W. Burgess (Columbia), in Political Science Quarterly 
for September. 


Prof. Burgess holds that the United States are, at least since 
1861, a National Federal State in which the ultimate sovereignty 
is in the people of all the states for federal purposes, and in 
the people of each state for “state,” in the American sense, as 
distinguished from national purposes; that the Aryan Teutonic 
races alone found republics and democracies; that the only 
present menace to individual liberty lies not in the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of each state, nor in the concentration of state 
powers into the national state, but in Socialism. 

Prof. Burgess says that while a student at the German uni- 
versities he learned the vicious nature of the Socialistic pro- 
gram, and thanked Providence that it could find no lodg- 
ment in America. But at this time he was too optimistic. 

“T forgot the corrupting influences of the Socialistic teach- 
ings at many of the German universities upon the American stu- 
dents attending them, who were destined to occupy professor- 
ships of Political Economy in America, and to make a propa- 
ganda of these notions as to the paternal character of govern- 
ment. * * I am willing to concede that there is no nationality 
in philology and mathematics; but political science and political 
economy, to be of any service whatsoever, must be closely 
adapted to national circumstances and traditions. The young 
professors, filled with European culture, are prone to forget 
this. They are usually much better acquainted with the history 
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and the conditions of Europe than with those of America. * 
* lespecially deprecate their readiness to admit governmental 
control and administration into that domain which has hereto- 
fore been regarded as secure to private occupation; and I am 
particularly repelled by their undervaluation of our system of 
private property in its relation to the civilization of the human 
race.” 

Columbia is to be congratulated upon having for the chief 
director of its School of Political Science a gentleman whose 
“head is level” on the class of questions on which Ely, Com- 
mons, Bemis, and others have illustrated the truths of his remark. 
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The American Congress, a History of National Legislation and 
Political Events, 1774-1895. By Joseph West Moore. New 
York : Harper & Bros., 1895. 564 pp. Cloth, $3. 

This book has the merit of living up to its title. It is a his- 
tory of the doings of the American Congress from the begin- 
ning to the present day, including the last session. Mr. Moore 
relates the important doings of Congress in an almost colorless 
though interesting manner. It is chiefly interesting because the 
story is told in good English and in a simple, direct style. 

The reader is able in most instances to get the leading facts 
in such a way as to not get anentirely wrong idea of the matter 
referred to, which is not always the case; especially when the 
historian is writing of affairs touching his own time. 

Although Mr. Moore can nowhere be suspected of being a 
protectionist, he tells with great fairness, though not much full- 
ness, the various tariff struggles in Congress. He relates briefly 
and clearly the story of how the Democrats in 1828 and again in 
1832 threatened to adopt the policy of nullification and resist 
the collection of Federal taxes by force of arms because they 
could not defeat the adoption of protective duties. 

In discussing the struggle of Jackson against the Second 
Bank of the United States, he gives a sufficiently fair statement 
of the matter to enable the reader to see that the Bank of the 
United States had the support of the country, of Congress, and 
of the best financiers, and that its realenemy was Jackson, who 
was its murderer. But as Mr. Moore nears the period of the 
present administration, he touches events more gingerly. As, 
for instance : after relating the case of the Mills Bill, he omits 
entirely all mention of Mr. Cleveland’s retaliatory message on 
Canada, which the New York Sun showed to be a reproduction 
of an old message of Grant’s on the same subject, with a few 
altered sentences scattered through the body of the text. 

In discussing Mr. Cleveland’s effort to re-establish Liliuo- 
kalani on the throne of Hawaii and overthrow the Republic he 
quietly remarks, “ Public opinion in the United States was so 
decidedly against the scheme of restoration that the Cleveland 

Administration did not attempt to carry it out by force.” 

While Mr. Moore avoids the spirit of partisanship there is 
an evident effort to let Mr. Cleveland and his administration 
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go into history as smoothly as possible without violating 
accuracy of statement. On the whole, however, it is a well and 
carefully written book. It gives the reader a clear and concise 
account of the leading events with which Congress has dealt. 
It has the additional merit of being free from extraneous matter 
and is really the best digest of the doings of the American Con- 
gress that we have yet seen, and will make an excellent book of 
reference for the young student of American history. 















Merrie England. A plain Exposition of Socialism, what it is 
and what it is not. By Robert Blatchford. New York : Com- 


monwealth Co. 168 pp. 10 cents. 







This book demands, not merely that a few industries, together 
with land, be nationalized, but that all—farming, manufactures, 
the sale of goods, the mining, down to the making and distribu- 
tion of bread, soap, and towels—be in the hands of the State. 
It would abolish all profits, property, interest, rents and wages 
—have all railways run free, and leave nothing to individual 
ownership, enterprise or compensation. All work is to be done 
to gratify the passion for work, and no man is to be paid wages 
or compelled to work, although the author does kindly admit 
that if he refuses to work he can starve (p. 118). But how 
anybody can starve when, as provided on p. 85, “goods of all 
kinds would be produced and distributed for use, and not for 
sale, in such quantities as needed, and every citizen would take 
what he or she needed from the common stock,” passes com- 
prehension. 

So, we are told on p. 85, that “hours of labor would be 
fixed,” yet, on p. 119, that “the socialistic State would not com- 
pel any man to work,” and as no wages would be paid (p. 85), 
but food, clothing, lodging, fuel, transit, amusemeat, and all 
other things would be absolutely free, and the only difference 
between a prime minister and a collier would be the difference 
of rank and occupation, “there would be neither want nor the 
State to coerce the performance of any work whatever; and as 
ninety-nine per cent. of mankind will not work except under 
coercion of some kind,” it seems ridiculous to assert that any 
“hours of labor” would exist, or that any labor would occur. 
The book is founded on the spurious and false notion that 
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private titles originate in production, z. ¢., that men first come 
to own things by producing them and can equitably own only 
what their own labor has produced. Nothing could be more 
stupidly false. Not in a single instance in history did any one 
man ever come to own any one thing by producing it; nor is it 
possible under any chapter or clause of the law of any country 
or race on earth, or that has ever existed, for any worker to 
become the owner of the smallest thing by producing it. He 
must first have owned the basic materials out of which it is 
made or he will have no title to the product. 

Nor will men perform productive labor unless they first own 
the materials, implements, and land on which they work, or are 
hired to do so by one who does. Hence all production is pre- 
ceded by private title instead of being the source and origin of 
private title. 

The book does not mention Karl Marx, Bokounin, Lasalle, 
Plato, Proudhon, Fourier, and the other sources of most of its 
doctrines, but appropriates and popularizes, combines and rat- 
tles together all the chief doctrines of all these theorists. From 
Plato it gets the doctrines that children should be reared by 
the State, and not by their parents; from Fourier the doctrine 
that all men should work only for love of work; from Proud- 
hon the doctrine that all property rests for its moral basis only 
on robbery; from Karl Marx the doctrine that all profits are 
stealings. 

The only fact that gives the book its value is that one mil- 
lion copies are said to have been sold and five millions of per- 
sons in England have read it. 

Its chief attractions are its simple, clear style. It manages 
to express with happy precision and with masterly fertilities of 
illustration about all the ignorance of economic law which has 
ever blunted the moral sense of mankind. 


La Monnaie, LE CrEpit & LE CHANGE, par AuG. ARNAUNE, pro- 
fesseur a l’Ecole des Sciences politiques, chef de bureau 4 la 
Direction générale des Douanes, secrétaire de la Commission 
monétaire. (1 vol. in-8°,7 fr.—Paris, Félix Alcan, éditeur.) 
1894. pp. 402. 

The campaign for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16to 1 is as earnest as it is honest; and the whole world is 
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seriously interested in the discussion. It is therefore sheer 
folly to treat the subject as a popular craze or form of lunacy 
and to regard the agitation as prompted only by dishonest 
silver-mine owners and the debtor nations of the earth. The 
movement is to be successfully opposed only by meeting argu- 
ment with argument and by persistently presenting the facts 
of history, with the lesson of their logic. This is the aim of 
the course of lectures, given at the School of Political Science, 
which formed the basis of the treatise by Professor Arnauné. 
The work is encyclopedic in character, covering not onlyall the 
various elements of currency—coin, bank-notes, checks, bills 
of exchange, etc._—-but also long and short commercial paper, 
government bonds, stocks and the titles to property which are 
so largely dealt in on the Exchanges, and particularly those 
evidences of debt whose value is recognized internationally 
and which, though invisible, play such an important part in the 
real balance of trade between nations; discussing not only the 
monetary systems, coin and credit, of various countries—“ that 
of France, which offers a remarkable example of the alterna- 
nation of standards under a bimetallic system of legislation, 
that of England, the type of monometallism based on gold; 
those of the United States and Germany, whose history makes 
clear the difficulties which arise when the government changes 
the monetary system or attempts to determine what use shail 
be made of the precious metals; and that of French Indo- 
China, a curious specimen of monometallism based on silver” 
(p. 1)—but also the principles of foreign exchange and their 
importance in the consideration of a monetary policy, the re- 
lation of convertible bank-notes to a forced circulation, the 
whole mechanism of exchange and the necessity of securing 
just as much credit currency as can be kept absolutely redeem- 
able. 

One of the most important features of the book is the clear- 
ness of the author’s definitions, which are also accurate from 
the standpoint of a monometallist. A bimetallist should not 
assent to them. The following is an example (pp. 147-8): 

“The expressions bimetallism and monometallism are easily 
misunderstood. They seem to say that in the matter of coin 
two metals are required in the first system and only one in the 
second. Quite the contrary is true; both systems admit of 
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coins, not only of two metals, but of even three or four—gold, 
silver, bronze, and nickel. Moreover, we shall see that, in fact, 
bimetallic legislation usually has the effect of excluding one 
of the precious metals from circulation, sometimes gold and 
sometimes silver, and that the monometallic system can perfect- 
ly well insure the parallel circulation of the two metals. 

“The bimetallic system is characterized by the establish- 
ment of a legal relation between the value of gold and that of 
silver—a relation according to which the debtor can impose 
payment on the creditor of either the one metal or the other as 
he chooses, and according to which also the law fixes the re- 
spective weights of pieces of each metal which the mints are 
obliged to coin, without limitation of the quantity, from bullion 
deposited by individuals. 

“In the monometallic system, the legislator does not estab- 
lish an obligatory relation between the values of the two metals. 
Free and unlimited coinage for individuals is consequently 
allowed for one precious metal only, and this metal furnishes 
the only source for money which is full legal tender.” 

“ The two systems are also spoken of under the names of 
the double and the single standard. These phrases are still less 
correct. There are, indeed, two legal monies in the bimetallic 
system, but there is never but fone standard, established now 
by one, now by the other, of legalZmonies; it is not a double- 
standard system, but one of alternate standards.” (p. 148.) 

M. Arnauné considers at considerable length the causes 
which have occasioned a change in the value of the precious 
metals since the middle of thecentury, recognizing that the so- 
called law of supply and demand, while “ assuredly very exact, 
throws no great light on the question.” “ Here, as everywhere 
else, it is necessary to look for the more distant causes which 
determine the relative importance of supply and demand them- 
selves.” His conclusions may be stated as follows: 

1. From 1850 to 1870, goid depreciated in value, as a result 
of the increased supply afforded by the newly discovered mines 
in California and Australia. This fall was apparently lessened 
by the decline in the cost of producing many other forms of 
wealth. “The fifty years included between 1825 and 1875 
witnessed an economic revolution more profound than many 
political revolutions. The face of the world was transformed. 
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The creation and development of railroads and of steam navi- 
gation, reducing the cost of transportation by three-fourths, 
enlarged and extended markets, destroyed national monopolies, 
occasioned the localization of both manufacture and agriculture, 
and extended the fruitful division of labor from individuals to 
nations. The application of mechanic motors to production, 
securing an enormous economy of human labor, reduced the 
cost of reproduction and developed consumption, public and 
private.” (p. 31.) A second cause which restricted this fall in 
the value of gold was the large market for it which France and 
the countries of the Latin Union had offered by their bimetallic 
system—not only importing gold in large quantities, but ex- 
porting silver. ‘This double movement sustained the price of 
the yellow metal; silver acting, as Michel Chevalier has said, as 
a parachute for gold.” (p. 32.) 

2. The fall in prices since 1873 appears to be due in the 
main to the application of science to industry. The means of 
production have not only been entirely changed by the use of 
steam, but the methods employed have been greatly modified 
by the discoveries of scientists. “Inthe ast twenty-five years 
industry has left the field of empiricism and entered on scien- 
tific ways.” The much-talked-of general level of prices is, 
moreover, a mental abstraction only, which it is very difficult 
to determine, which is not correctly revealed in any system of 
index numbers, and whose variations do not necessarily indicate 
changes in the value of the money unit, because none of these 
systems of index numbers includes land, labor, and organized 
capital, all of which may rise simultaneously with a fall in the 
value of nearly all their products. 

These conclusions are supported by a wealth of illustration 
which makes the work a compendium of interesting facts. The 
author believes that our danger lies in the direction of legisla- 
tive experiments and urges evolution along the reasonably suc- 
cessful lines of past experience. 




















